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THE RUSSIAN CRISIS (1905). 


Tae Russian Empire—European and Asiatic—is now in a terrible 
tension, through internal and external foes, After centuries of 
autocracy, priestcraft, officialism, self-aggrandisement, and martyr- 
dom, she is now reaping what she has sown. The past has seen 
autocrat, church, and officialdom enrich themselves at the expense 
of the Russian people, while the latter have been the mere victims 
of tyranny, superstition, and corruption. Without the Russian 
taxpayers having a representative government, by which their rights 
could be enforced on ruler, church, and officialdom, we find they 
have, through lack of education and self-interest, quietly endured a 
grinding oppression, which has resulted in the enrichment of their 
sovereign, and his officials, at their expense. The present now sees 
the Russian people waking up to their interests, and determined to 
throw off the yoke of their oppression, Through more education 
and international contact, they are beginning to see that life to them, 
under the present régime, is not worth living, and that to many of 
them death is preferable to life. The Russian taxpayers are now 
conscious of the fact that if they pay taxes they have a human 
right to decide how those taxes are to be spent forthe good of the 
Empire at home and abroad. They will not any longer simply exist 
to enrich others, whilst pauperising themselves. 

They demand, and rightly so, a limited monarchy, and a repre- 
' sentative parliament, that they, as the mainstay of the Empire, on 
whom the expense of Empire falls, may alone decree its management 
together with its destinies. The Russians are a hardy, dogged, and 
patient race, with great latent qualities of religion, industry, and 
self-determination, and only require healthy freedom and education 
to give scope to native worth. 
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They are striving for their rights at the present time, amid per- 
secution and bloodshed and death, and will not rest until they get 
them. Their grievances are overwhelming, and their martyrdoms 
appalling, which in time will bring the vengeance of Deity on their 
oppressors. For them self-interest and Imperial interest must work 
together, and thus develop a prosperous, contented, and progressive 
race. For them, individual, family, and national interests must be 
blended, that their capacity, industry, and wealth may alike secure 
their just rights, and the strength of a great and united Empire. It 
is for the highest interest of Russia that this consummation be 
effected. Though she consists of many racial distinctions, still she 
must on the lines of a just individual freedom, gradually diffuse 
amongst the whole Slav race the duty of personal, social, and 
Imperial rights, in the spirit of the best modern thought. Nothing 
short of this will banish autocracy, superstition, and oppression, and 
make life worth living for all respectable and high-principled 
Russians. The twentieth century brings the largest amount of the 
culture of time, and this absolutely decrees for men, women, and 
children, the rights of life, freedom, and happiness. 

1. Now look at Russia’s internal state to-day. No one who 
knows cosmopolitan history can be surprised at this. Given the 
cause, as being a complete autocracy, a superstitious church, 
and a corrupt officialism, there is bound, sooner or later, to 
be seen the usual effect, namely, anarchy, infidelity, and misery. 
The one follows the other as punishment follows sin. The Czar as 
the autocrat of all the Russias, is the descendant of a line of tyrants. 
The rule of the Romanoffs has stamped itself on Russia for good, 
as well as for evil. 

What good it has done for Russia must be, in justice, gladly 
acknowledged. What evil it has done for Russia is what we now 
specially notice. 

There is, under the latter heading, a divine right of sovereignty 
which, in its absolutism, militates against the highest concept of a 
Perfect God and the highest concept of an imperfect humanity. 
As an autocrat the Czar is at an impossible distance from his 
people: his personality overrides that of his subjects; his decrees 
unjustly oppress his people; his riches pauperise them ; his head- 
ship of the Orthodox Church carries with it a superstition which 
degrades humanity by depriving it of its rights of reason and con- 
science ; his home policy is tyrannical and his foreign policy is an 
international injustice. Above all, modern Czardom exalts the 
ruler at the expense of the ruled. It deprives him of true public 
confidence, and makes him a tool in the hands of Grand Dukes and 
office-hunters. It does not give the Czar a chance of bringing out 
his own undoubtedly good properties, and thus makes him respon- 
sible for private and public injustice and failure. So much, as the 
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bad result of the present Russian autocracy, which must react most 
fearfully on Czar and Ozarina. 

Now look at the Grand Dukes. No doubt they have immense 
official power in Russia, As relatives of the Czar, they have 
demanded from him positions and incomes, which they have, as a 
rale, secured. Their word is reckoned as merely ruling that of 
the Czar, or, at any rate, carrying it out, provided their own persons, 
positions, and incomes are untouched. Their influence is so great 
as to result in a large force of officialdom, which is as uncom- 
promising for its own interests as the Grand Dukes are for their 
own. Their high posts and large incomes are privately secured at 
the expense of the Russian taxpayers, who are merely the victims 
of their greed and gain, Thus the autocrat’s oppression finds ready 
support at their hands. The taxpayers have by force to pay taxes 
for the support of these Grand Dukes and officials, and be fleeced 
by them in life and property, in freedom and resource. In all that 
I have stated I am quite ready to make noble exceptions, while 
stating the general rule. 

Now look at the Russian Orthodox Church. No donbt the 
majority of Russians love their Church, and rightly so too, as it 
has done and is doing much good. With them, as with others, 
the mortal and immortal must ever be blended for the full develop- 
ment of the human body, mind, and soul. But still no thinker 
can be blind to the fact that the Russian Orthodox Church is fall 
of out-of-date superstitions, out-of-date priestcraft, and irreligious 
bigotry. The head of this Church, next to the Czar, has for some 
time degraded his Church by tyranny and an unspiritual exercise of 
power. He has merely seconded autocratic decrees (if not originated 
them) at the expense of the public. The priesthood has frequently 
lent itself to keeping the people in ignorance, and thus preying 
upon unreal emotions and faiths. The Orthodox Church has been 
so much in the grip of the autocracy as to make itself a political 
Church to a great extent, to the injury of itself as a great spiritual 
soeiety. Thus it has added to the people’s degradation and misery. 
Religious ideas and fears have thus been debased by the lowest 
traits of inhumanity. Instead of realising the secular in the religious 
and the religious in the secular by a unified purpose, both have 
lost, more or less, their main ideals. 

Now look at the Russian people themselves. The autocracy and 
_its menials have meant for them tyranny, injustice, ignorance, and 
misery. This is only cause and effect. No thoughtful person 
wonders at it. The Russian people have thus been deprived of 
representative government, by which alone they could have their 
reasonable wishes and rights carried into effect, and have supreme 
control of the expenditure of their taxes. They have thus had no 
voice in their Government, but, as governed, were simply forced to 
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submit to the powers that be. They have been deprived of national 
education, and kept in ignorance to be made more submissive to the 
loss of their rights. Their Press has been censored to foster out-of- 
date ignorance; their Orthodox Church has been allowed to crush 
them with an out-of-date superstition and bigotry; their persons 
have been seized for the profit of others, and their property stolen 
for the maintenance of an unjust despotism; their industries have 
been utilised for the enrichment of tyrannous capitalists ; their public 
justice has been exercised for the abolition of their human rights ; 
their homes have been degraded by insanitation and barbarism. 

To them life has been not worth living, and very existence made 
frequently a blight and curse. No wonder the time has come for 
their assertion of reforms, as their very life depends upon them, and 
as their Imperial destinies demand them. 

2. Now look at Russia’s external state to-day. 

Some months ago she embarked on a fatal war with the greatest 
Asiatic power—Japan. The result is seen to-day, namely, the loss 
of her Pacific navy, the loss of Port Arthur, the loss of all her land 
battles, and the feared insurrection of her Manchurian army. Added 
to this, the serious official divisions and rivalries, and the serious 
official greed and gain brought to light. Also, the loss of many 
capable commanders, officers, and men, in a useless and disastrous 
war. And not only this, but the tyrannical persecution of the Rus- 
sian people at home, for supplies for the Far East, and the consequent 
ruin of Russian homes and careers for useless bloodshed. And all 
this as the result of the Russian autocracy and officialdom negleging 
their national duty to observe a treaty, to minister to private greed 
and gain. nd all this, again, at the expense of the Russian tax- 
payers in particular, who had no voice in the opening or prosecution 
of this war in the Far East. 

Now look at the bad blood caused by autocratic Russia among 
foreign nations. See her menaces to England in Asia and Europe, 
her distrust in France, her menaces to America, her domineering 
spirit towards Austria and Italy, and other countries, Andon the 
top of all, the contempt she has brought on herself, in all countries, 
by the massacres of Red Sunday, and by the slaughter of the 
innocents. 

To sum up. Russia, to be safe, and to be an Empire respected 
at home and abroad, must throw off the shackles of the past, and 
give her taxpayers their rightful freedom to enjoy health, peace, 
happiness, and prosperity, and permeate the whole of Russian society 
with the same. The Czar must renounce his autocracy for ever, 
and be a Constitutional Ruler. The Russian Orthodox Church must 
throw aside her unjust politics, her superstitions and bigotry, and 
promote truth in its modern light, and uphold, in a spirit of tolera- 
tion, individual, social, and national greatness. The councils of the 
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nation must be representative of all classes in Russia, and control 
absolutely the national taxation and expenditure. The Press must 
be free to enjoy its just rights, as the manifestation of public opinion. 
The judicial authority must be elected by the taxpayers, and respon- 
sible to them. Education must be national, from primary school to 
university. Laws of health must be enforced by the elected of the 
people. Industry must be regulated by the people’s representatives. 
The Russian people must be trained to develop their resources, and 
thus make the Empire a power respected at home and abroad. Above 
all; the war with Japan must be stopped, and unity, peace, brother- 
hood, andyenlightenment actuate the Czar, the representative Par- 
liament, and the people. Thus the taxpayers, who keep the Russian 
Empire going, must have supreme control of the Empire ; and then, 
and not till then, will justice assert itself, from the Emperor to the 
humblest peasant, from the palace to the cottage, from life to 


death. 
Marcus Hotes, M.A. 





THE FISCAL PROPOSALS. 


WITHIN the last two years a crusade has been started whoge object 
is to alter the fiscal policy of the country. The argument for a 
change is based on these two propositions : the first is, that unless 
they are granted preferential treatment in commerce the colonies 
will drift away from the parent country ; the second proposition is, 
that there are evident signs of the approaching decline of Great 
Britain commercially, and only by the adoption of a policy of 
preferential and protective tariffs can she maintain her position. 
As the unity of the Empire is inseparably connected with the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom, the second proposition claims 
primary consideration. 

Knowledge of the facts is a necessary equipment for useful dis- 
cussion, and matter of information may very properly precede an 
argumentative discourse, 

Agriculture is the first of the arts, the foundation of manufac- 
tures. Let us consider some of the facts connected with that 
industry. Thirty years ago, and reckoning the average of the five 
years from 1871-75, the area under wheat crop in the United 
Kingdom was 8,700,000 acres; fifteen years later, from 1886-90, 
the average had declined to 2,500,000 acres; and for the period 
from 1898-1902 it stood at 1,900,000 acres. These figures illus- 
trate a very serious decrease of the acreage under wheat—in thirty 
years the area had diminished by about one-half. As a consequence 
the yield had correspondingly lessened. If we adopt the average 
of the triennial period from 1885-87, the home production of 
wheat was 39 million cwts. Ten years later, from 1895-97, it 
had declined to 27 million cwts.—a serious fall of over 30 per 
cent, ; and for the period from 1900-02 the average had risen 
slightly to 294 million cwts. But this diminution in our home 
production has been accompanied by a relative increase in the 
amount imported from abroad. In 1887, reckoning again on a 
three years’ average, the imports of wheat and flour amounted to 
764 million cwts. per annum. Ten years later, in 1897, they 
amounted to 984 million ewts., and in 1902 to 1024 million cwts.1 
Now, if we put these figures together, having regard to the 
country’s total demand on wheat, we find that in 1887 the home 

1 Blue Book (Cd. 1761), p. 108. , 
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production was equivalent to 33°8 per cent. of the total consump- 
tion and foreign imports to 66-2 per cent.; but in 1902 the home 
production was reduced to 22°5 per cent., while foreign imports 
made up the balance of 77°5 per cent. Seeing that the colonies 
play an important part in the present discussion, it is material to 
consider what proportion of the consumption they are able to 
supply. Of the imports in 1902 foreign countries contributed 
81:4 per cent., while the colonies provided the remaining 18°6 per 
cent. The proportion supplied by the colonies has not greatly 
increased in recent years,as the average of the two years 1898 and 
1902 shows a slightly higher percentage than the latter year taken 
singly. The result of the whole calculation is this—and that is all 
we need carry forward with us in so far as figures are concerned— 
that if we add the home production of 1902 to the imports of that 
year, we obtain this interesting result, that of wheat and flour 
consumed in the country the United Kingdom contributes 22°4 per 
cent., the colonies 14°4 per cent., while foreign countries provide 
the remaining 63:2 per cent, 

But it is further necessary to remember in this connection that 
the demand for wheat would appear to be inelastic. It is fixed, 
peremptory, and we note the fact for subsequent use. The Govern- 
ment Blue Book discloses that the diminution in our home supply 
has been exactly made up by an increase in foreign importation, 
and the quantity consumed par head of the population has, during 
the whole of the period under review, from 1885 to 1902, remained 
steady at 3:2 cwts. per head. This is a curious and significant 
circumstance. The consumption per head of the population has 
not varied more than ‘2 cwt. for a period of eighteen years. 

But this decline in the production of wheat obtains a set-off in 
the increase in the number of cattle raised in the United Kingdom. 
During the last thirty years the increase amounts to about one 
million and a half; there is this increase of stock employed at 
home. With regard to imports of fresh beef and cattle for the 
like period, we find that in 1875 we imported to the value of 
£34 millions ; twenty years later, in 1895, to £12 millions, and in 
the year 1902 to over £154 millions. The colonial exports vary 
from about 14 per cent. to 17 per cent. of the total imports. In 
reference to the total consumption of beef in the country, the 
agricultural retarns show that the number of cattle in the United 
Kingdom last year available for slaughter was 2,414,475, and if 
we reckon them at £15 per head, we obtain a value of £36,210,000. 
If we add this figure to the imports, we find, in reference to beef, 
that of the total consumption foreign countries provide 26 per cent., 
the colonies about 4 per cent., while there is available in the home 
districts the remaining 70 per cent. 

here has been a slight falling off in the home supply of mutton, 
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The value of imported mutton in 1875 was less than £2 millions ; 
it had risen to over £44 millions in 1895, and in 1902 to over £7} 
millions, These imports are drawn in almost equal shares from the 
colonies and foreign countries. The number of sheep in the 
United Kingdom available for slaughter has, during recent 
years, been on the average about 12,200,000, and if we reckon 
them at 37s. 6d. per head we obtain a value of £22,875,000. In 
regard, therefore, to sheep and mutton, of the total consumption 
in the country foreign countries provide about 12 per cent., the 
colonies 12 per cent., and the home producer the remaining 76 per 
cent. These figures, with regard to beef and mutton, are quite 
startling when we consider the very large imports of chilled beef 
from America and frozen mutton from the colonies. It is satisfac- 
tory, however, to know that our farmers at home find it profitable 
to raise such numbers as cover from 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of 
the consumption. 

With respect to agriculture, we ‘conclude by a reference to the 
figures relating to butter. In 1890 we imported to the value of 
just over £104 millions; in 1898 to £16 millions; and in 1902 to 
£204 millions. The home production is estimated at £10 millions; 
so that in the case of butter home products are about 33 per cent. 
of the amount consumed. You will observe that our national bill 
for butter is very high, it is within about £3 millions of the value 
of the imports of beef and mutton taken together; of course we 
are dealing with a high-priced article. To sum up, while the con- 
sumption of wheat per head of the population has remained steady 
for this lengthy period, we observe that both the home supply and the 
foreign imports of beef and mutton have increased considerably. 
We may therefore reasonably infer a higher standard of living 
among the working classes, and if by some mischance we should be 
led into the wilderness of Protection, little wonder if we should look 
backward sometimes to the time when we sat by the fleshpots, and 
if a stifled sigh should escape us when we remember the leeks and 
the garlic of Free Trade. 

The nature and position of a country usually determine the 
pursuits of its people, and it is only natural that in this country 
we should occupy ourselves in trade and navigation. Now what is 
the state of the facts in this connection? Let us examine the 
account of our exports, and in the first place general exports, then 
our exports of manufactures. If we reckon the average of the 
quinquennial period from 1888 to 1887 the national accounts show 
that the general or total exports of the United Kingdom, excluding 
only thevalue of new ships and their machinery, which are also excluded 
from the comparative figures which we are to examine later on, 
amounted to £224 millions. For the quinquennial period from 1898 
to 1902 these exports had risen to £264 millions, an average increase 
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during the latter period of £40 millions per annum, not a bad 
record for a declining Empire. But we are told that the exports 
of manufactures are the true test of the national position. Very 
well; dealing with the two periods already adopted, the annual 
average value of the exports of manufactured articles during the 
first period, 1883-87, amounted to £198 millions, and in the second 
period to £217 millions, an increase of £19 millions per annum, so 
that under this head also there has been a substantial increase. 
But it is urged that our relative progress is slow, that we are not 
progressing so fast as our principal competitors. Let us again look 
at our total exports in relation to their total exports, afterwards at 
the relative exports of manufactures. For the first of these periods, 
that is from 1883-87, the total exports of the Free Trade United 
Kingdom were £224 millions ; the exports of the Protective country 
of France, £130 millions; of Germany, £155 millions; and of the 
United States, £151 millions. The exports of foreign countries 
during 1902 are not available, s0 we adopt the figures of 1896 to 
1900, the most recent quinquennial period applicable. The annual 
exports of the Free Trade United Kingdom in this latter period 
amounted to £249 millions; of the Protective country of France, 
to £150 millions; of Germany, to £192 millions; and of the United 
States, to £237 millions, Therefore, though in volume of trade the 
United Kingdom still maintains her lead, the annual increase of 
£25 millions by this country must be set against an annual increase 
of £20 millions by France; of £37 millions by Germany; and 
£86 millions by the United States of America. But it is useful 
to examine the facts, not only in a comparison of relative exports, 
but as they appear when the amounts exported by the individual 
countries per head of the population are compared. On this basis 
of comparison, for the triennial period 1900-1902, the United 
Kingdom exported £6 17s, 2d. per head; Germany £4 ls. 11d.; 
United States £3 16s. 6d. That is the state of things with regard 
to general exports. Now with regard to manufactures. If the 
export of manufactures be the true test of progress, the figures 
show that for the like periods the Free Trade United Kingdom 
exported for the first of these periods, 1883-87, manufactured articles 
to the value of £198 millions, while the Protective country of 
France exported only £69 millions; Germany, £98 millions; the 
United States, £29 millions. For the second of these periods, 
1896-1900, the Free Trade United Kingdom exported to the value of 
£210 millions; France, £82 millions; Germany, £127 millions; United 
States, £66 millions. 1n this case, the increase by this country of £12 
millions must be set against an annual increase by France of £13 
millions; by Germany of £29 millions; and by the United States 
of £37 millions. Now while it is undoubtedly true that these 
Protective States have increased their exports more rapidly in 
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absolute amount, and in proportion to their trade at a much greater 
ratio than Great Britain, still the exports of manufactured articles 
by this country up to a period as recent as four years ago show a 
value greater than the values of any two of her principal competi- 
tors put together—greater than the exports of manufactures by 
Germany and the United States, which between them have three 
times her population. Retaliation is put forwerd by some as a 
distinct and sufficient policy of itself, and it would not be unprofit- 
able to examine the position of our principal competitors, France, 
Germany and the United States, each of which has adopted a high 
tariff for the defence of its own industries, and compare their trade 
with our own in so far as it is carried on exclusively the one with 
the other. The figures are available, but we have had enough of 
figures in the meantime. Suffice it to say, that in the main 
the same conclusion obtains here also in reference to these 
protected markets, that while in volume of trade we are still ahead 
of our competitors, they are developing their exports more rapidly 
than we are, though it is to be noted that they had considerable 
leeway to make up. But not to protected countries alone do these 
facts apply. It is also true that Germany and the United States, 
especially, are lessening the distance between themselves and us in 
the race for the supply of neutral markets such as China and Japan, 
and while it does not appear that there has yet been any displace- 
ment of our trade in these common markets by our rivals, it is 
probable that their competition will become increasingly serious. 
The commercial position of a country may be approximately 
determined by an examination of the accounts of its imports and 
exports. An excess of imports is regarded by some with lively 
satisfaction, on the consideration that their receipts from foreign 
countries are greater than their payments to them, and a like excess 
of imports is regarded by others with apprehension, on the ground 
that they require to buy from foreign countries more than they are 
able to sell to them. So, also, an excess of exports will be regarded 
by some with anxiety, as it will appear to them that their payments 
to foreign countries are greater than their reseipts from them; by 
others with complacency, for the reason that they are selling more 
to foreign countries than what they require to buy from them. The 
confusion seems to arise from the habitual use of money. As what 
we dispose of to others we call our sales, and what they dispose of 
to us we call our purchases, so we think of exports as sales, and 
imports as purchases. As we consider the greater our sales the 
better our business, so we would consider the greater the value a 
country’s exports the greater its prosperity. But the view that the 
greater the sales the better the business, rests, so far as it is sound, 
on the implication of greater cash receipts in exchange. But cash 
receipts are imports, Among the members of a primitive com- 
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munity this confusion would not arise. Their form of trade is barter 
—the exchange of commodities for commodities—and the notion 
that the more they gave or exported in exchange for what they 
received or imported it were the better for them, would never possess 
them. On the contrary, they would realise that it was clearly to 
their interest that the value of what they sold or exported should 
be as little as possible, and the value of what they bought or imported 
as great as possible. What is true in connection with this matter 
of exports and imports is, that there can be no excess of either the 
one or the other; the one must balance the other. A foreign 
country will not send more goods to you than what you pay for, 
neither will you send more goods to a foreign country than what you 
are paid for. Foreign trade is a gigantic exchange, and you cannot 
have an exchange without two quantities. Then the question arises, 
why is it in actual affairs that the imports and exports of a country 
never do balance? The difference is apparent rather than real, and 
we now speak of what have been termed visible and invisible imports 
and exports. The state of a country’s position cannot be determined 
from the mere fact of an excess of either visible imports or exports. 
If the accounts show an excess of visible imports, it will probably 
be found that there are certain sums due to that country, especially 
if it be an old country, for interest on moneys lent, for freight on 
the carriage of goods, for insurances and commissions, or for some 
other form of services rendered. If this be so, she is what is called 
a creditor country. Suppose we represent her exports as 100, and 
her imports as 125, and suppose the surplus of 25 of the imports to 
represent the interest and other credits due to the country, in order 
to maintain her position it is not necessary that she should export 
against the 25. This excess may be repeated again and again; it 
represents debts due ¢o the country, not by her. But in order to 
maintain her position, it 7s necessary that she should export to the 
extent of 100, which we are supposing to represent the amount of 
her ordinary annual trading, for if she fails to do so, to the extent 
to which she fails her position is weakened. She will be consuming 
previously invested capital, and when that is exhausted, must export 
what we have called invisible exports in liquidation of the excess of 
imports—that is, invisible exports in the form of titles to land, 
government or railway stocks, or other form of certificates of pro- 
perty. She thus begins to encroach upon her present capital, and 
the longer the process lasts, the nearer the country approaches bank- 
ruptcy. But if, conversely, she should export more than the 100, 
she is increasing her prosperity, and becoming more and more the 
creditor of other countries, and strengthening her hold upon them. 
On the other hand, if the accounts show an excess of visible 
exports, it is probable we are dealing with a debtor country. A young 
country which has to pay interest on moneys lent, which it has bor- 
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rowed for the purpose of developing the country, of starting mines, 
building bridges, laying down railways, constructing irrigation 
works, or for other purposes of public benefit during its years of 
infancy, should export more than she imports. If we suppose that 
her exports are represented by 125 and her imports by 100, and 
take the excess of 25 to represent the debts due by her, then, with 
respect to the surplus of 25, she will receive no imports. If we 
suppose the amount of debt to remain the same, in order to maintain 
her position she need only export the 125; if she export less, then 
she will be increasing her indebtedness; but if she export more, to 
such extent she will improve her position, as she will receive, on the 
hypothesis, invisibleimports in return, representing either the redemp- 
tion of the original debt or credits available for that purpose, and 
if she continue so to export in excess, will continue to improve her 
position, until she eventually becomes a creditor country. America 
affords a conspicuous example of a progressive country. She was 
loaded with a burden of debt to Britiech investors, but it seems to 
be beyond question that during recent years not only has she been 
liquidating her debts, and re-purchasing American railway and other 
securities formerly held by this country, but has also been making 
substantial investments in the United Kingdom, and the effect of 
those repayments on our imports we may touch upon at a later stage 
of our progress. 

Let us now examine the mode in which the accounts of imports 
and exports of our own country are made up. Let us suppose an 
export of pig iron to Australia in return for an import of Australian 
wool. One thousand tons of Scotch pig iron at 50s. per ton gives-£2500 
—the outward Customs value—and this is the figure which appears 
in our account of exports. Now, if we add the freight of £750, in- 
surance and other charges £87 10s., we obtain a total of £3337 10s., 
the invoice price, or the amount of credit which we establish in 
Australia. This is settled by the purchase and shipment of 
80,100 lbs. of greasy wool at 10d. per lb., making £3337 10s., to 
which must be added the freight and insurance to London of 
£183 10s., giving a total of £3521—the inward Customs value, or, 
in other words, the figure which appears in our national account as 
imports. Here we have a difference of over £1000, or nearly 
41 per cent., between the export value and the import value of 
the produce comprised in this particular transaction, so that you 
can readily understand how, in the official statement of values, our 
imports are so much in excess of our exports. Now for many years 
the imports into the United Kingdom have invariably exceeded the 
exports, and the recent annual average excess—that is, over the last 
ten years—is 161 millions, with a tendency to increase! To what 
is this excess due? You will readily see from the illustration we 

1 Blue Book (Cd. 1761), p. 99. 
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have just used that the difference is largely made up by freights for 
the carriage of commodities exchanged among the various countries, 
and for insurance and commission due to agents engaged in the 
business. It is estimated that these freights account for £90 millions 
of the excess. They are the earnings of British shipping—the pro- 
portion of the excess of imports due to British ‘shipowners—and are 
therefore not purchases—to use the language of the protectionist. 
They are not debts due by this country, but debts due to it, and 
are therefore of the nature of invisible exports; so that, if we add 
these £90 millions to our exports, we have only a difference of 
£71 millions to clear up. From the records of assessments to in- 
come tax it would appear that the income derived from certain 
classes of investments abroad rose from £54} millions in 1891-2 
to £624 millions in 1901-21 The investments returned include 
foreign and colonial stocks, coupons and railway investments only, 
and if we regard the profits on British capital employed in industrial 
and other enterprises as well, and shall we say the profits which 
escape assessment for income tax altogether, and the minimum of 
£624 millions actually returned, it will not be difficult to share the 
view entertained by the Board of Trade, that when these amounts 
are added tothe £90 millions allowed for the shipping trade they are 
sufficient, and probably more than sufficient, to account for the 
average excess of £160 millions. Observe that these profits on 
foreign business are also debts due to this country, just as the 
profits of shipping are, and against these imports it is not necessary 
that we should export, in order that other things may remain 
equal. 

Exception is taken to this explanation of the excess of imports 
on two grounds. ‘The first is that it is probably not true, and the 
second is that if it be true it is not desirable from a national point 
of view that this expansion of receipts from foreign investments 
should continue. It is fairly generally accepted that America has 
recently been reducing her indebtedness to us, and this reduction 
would appear in swollen imports, and it is objected that these 
sums received in repayment of loans made by this country in by- 
gone days are being consumed in riotous living, and the capital 
lost. But the returns from our foreign investments have been 
increasing, which does not look as if we were losing them. The 
shrinkage in one direction is in some way or another more than 
balanced by an overplus in another, and this leads us to the 
second contention of our opponents, that the want of statutory 
measures for the defence of home industry may lead to the trans- 
ference of capital abroad whick might be more advantageously 
employed at home. It is true that under the policy of Free Trade 
the reception of cheap imports of a given kind may crush out the 
1 Blue Book, p. 104. 
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native products of the same kind, and that either of these alterna- 
tives may follow : the capital which has been employed in the old 
industry may either be directed into a new channel and the capitalist 
change one business for another, or he may choose the other alterna- 
tive, and adhere to his business and change his country, and employ 
his capital abroad, to the detriment of home labour. While it is 
impossible to deny that the expatriation of capital may take place, 
from the returns relating to pauperism, emigration, and the un- 
employed, it would appear that it is not occasioned to any serious 
extent, and, so far as we are able to determine, there is no evidence, 
speaking generally, of the exportation of British capital for employ- 
ment abroad beyond that for which there is little or no rooom at 
home. While it may be admitted that America is buying back 
American securities on a more or less considerable scale, it does 
not follow that this capital is being squandered, or that there has 
been any slackening of trade, or that the normal trade profits of 
Great Britain are not maintained. If these repayments have been 
made and the capital lost, and if capital has been transferred for 
employment abroad, as they aver, then our opponents have to 
account, as has already been pointed out, for the satisfaction of the 
great demand which has been made during recent years to meet the 
enormous and unremunerative expenditure of municipal bodies all 
over the country. The presumption is that the sums redeemed by 
America have been absorbed elsewhere abroad, and that the demands 
of local authorities, notwithstanding their magnitude, have been 
met from the profits of the national business; but it may be here 
remarked that this serious fact must be borne in mind—that even 
a wealthy country like ours cannot afford to spend money in ex- 
travagant municipal adventures for any length of time with 
impunity. 

The excess of imports of commodities is such an offence to protec- 
tionists that we pursue the matter on one point further. We shall 
suppose it possible for a country’s foreign trade to consist in the 
export of commodities only, and in the import of gold and silver 
only in return. Will the wealth of the country thereby be 
increased ? Gold and silver are themselves commodities and subject 
to the laws of supply and demand. If the demand on gold be great 
and the supply small, gold will appreciate, and the price of 
commodities will fall. On the other hand, ifthe supply be large and 
the demand small, gold will depreciate, and the price of commodities 
will rise, By our hypothesis the extra supply of gold imported in 
exchange for commodities beyond that which is required for circula- 
tion and for consumption in the arts will result in its depreciation, 
and it will require more gold to purchase an equal amount of 
commodities than it did before. Money prices will rise, wages will 
rise, and the rise in prices will discourage foreign trade. It will 
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not be easy to sell, and exports will decline, perhaps cease. The 
country would possess more gold, but the gold price of commodities 
will be proportionately high. Commodities will be dear, gold will 
be cheap, and to obtain a better market bullion brokers will export 
gold. But to export gold is to import commodities. 

We have now taken a somewhat rapid view of the state of 
agriculture, and of the condition of our manufactures. We have 
laid down certain rules by which we may tolerably ascertain the 
state of a country’s credit, and, having applied them in an examina- 
tion of the national accounts, have come to a conclusion more or 
less clear in reference to the commercial and financial position of 
Great Britain. We may now proceed to a consideration of those 
proposals which were lately agitated in the country, and which are 
likely soon again to form the subject-matter of a discussion more or 
less acute. Though it has primarily to do with our foreign trade, 
through it the new policy would strike at the home trade, inasmuch 
as the taxes sought to be imposed under it would affect articles of 
general consumption and the first necessaries of the community. It - 
may, therefore, be mischievous to confine our gaze to the export 
trade only. It is pertinent to enquire what are the relative 
proportions of the foreign and the home trade, or what is the ratio 
of the export trade to the total trade of the country. Judged by 
the test of labour employed, the export trade amounts to only from 
one-sixth to one-fifth of the whole labour.! Agriculture, which is 
regarded as a ruined industry, still occupies a greater number than 
the four great textile trades put together—cotton, wool, silk and linen. 
There are more employed in the building trades than in the textile ; 
and if we put agriculture and building and coal-mining together 
these industries support more than one-third of the population of 
England and Wales.? The effect which any change is likely to 
produce on the home trade is therefore of the first importance. 

At the foundation of our present fiscal policy there lies this 
principle : that trade should be free from all legal restraint. With 
freedom of competition no foreign commodity would be imported 
unless the cost of its production and transport were less, or, at any 
rate, did not exceed the price at which it could be produced at 
bome. The presumption is that it would be less. Grapes could be 
produced in Iceland, but the cost of artificial protection and artificial 
heat would so raise the price that it would be cheaper for 
Iceland to import grapes. This import must be paid for, 
and it will be paid for by an export—probably by an 
export of eiderdown or sulphur—though not necessarily, of course, 
to the country from which the import is derived. We 


1 Blue Book, p. 361. 
2 Professor Shield Nicholson, The Tariff Question, with special referenee to 
wages and employment. A. & CO, Black. 
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shall deal with the question of indirect trade almost immediately, 
But the foreign product is cheaper than the old home product, and the 
Icelander will have more money to save or to spend on other things. 
He may wish to build himself a honse with his savings, and the 
building of the house will involye more‘employment of labour. But 
it is objected by the Protectionist that cheapness is a relative term ; 
it is relative to the means of purchase. If therefore, he says, you 
exclude foreign imports, you will encourage home industry and 
increase employment, and from increased earnings it will be easy 
to pay increased prices, if, indeed, they are increased, for the 
foreigner in order te retain his market is not likely to raise his 
price. That is the contention. Involved in the proposal of prefer- 
ence to the colonies is the taxation of food, and the matter of price 
has been debated at this very point on the question who pays the 
tax on foreign wheat, the foreigner or the home consumer. 

The argument of those favouring the change runs thus: They say, 
we will assume, that the agriculturist in each case—foreign and 
colonial—is able to sell his proportion of wheat delivered in this 
country at a fair profit. Now impose a tax on the foreign produce, 
leaving the home and the colonial produce free, To obtain the 
same profit as he has been having the foreigner must charge his 
price plus the duty. But the home and colonial farmer can still 
afford to sell at the old price. If they do so, and so long as the 
foreigner keeps to the higher price, the colonial or home farmer can 
secure as much of the foreigner’s present proportion of the trade as 
he is able to supply, and to that extent the foreigner is squeezed 
out of the market. If, however, the foreigner wants to retain our 
trade, he pays the tax himself, and thus enables us to buy from him 
at the same figure as from his competitor. That is the argument. 
Now let us take this second alternative first, and suppose that the 
foreigner, to retain his market, reduces his price by the amount of 
the duty. Very well. What then? Preference is gone, The 
foreigner and the home and colonial farmer each stands on the same 
level of competition as he stood before. By paying the duty the 
foreigner still retains his proportion of the supply, and any stimulus 
to home and colonial production has been nullified. The home pro- 
duction has been reduced to the present level by foreign competition, 
and if the price is not raised there is no advantage. The home and 
colonial farmer will not increase their production, and there will be 
no transfer of business from the foreign to the home and colonial 
market. In other words, prices must rise, otherwise the purpose of 
preference is not accomplished. Now let us consider the former 
alternative, and suppose that the foreigner adheres to his price plus 
the duty. The home and colonial farmer can each afford to sell at the 
old figure, but what does it profit him, and why should he do so, 
since he knows that his competitor cannot sell—as by the hypo- 
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thesis he cannot—at less than the former price plus the duty ? Will 
he leave the profit to posterity, or will he take it himself while he 
can? If he take his profit the price of wheat will go up, and this 
result is only what might be expected. Furthermore it seems 
amply supported by actual experience. At one time wheat was 
admitted into Germany free. Then she began to impose taxes, some- 
times higher, sometimes lower. From 1893 to 1901, however, no 
alteration was made in the duty, which stood at 7s. 74d. for the 
whole of that period! What happened? The mean difference of 
price between English and German wheat was 6s. 11d. per quarter. 
So you see that the consumer in Germany had to pay the tax ex- 
cept to the extent of 84d. So also in France. In the years of maxi- 
mum importation she not only paid the duty but a stiff price besides, 
and is it unreasonable to expect that the same thing would be true 
of Great Britain, whose imports are 77 per cent. of the consumption ? 
But in saying the home consumer pays the tax we do not wish to 
be misunderstood. We do not pretend that we have got rid of the 
Jaw of supply and demand, or that the difference in price will in- 
variably be the exact amount of the duty. Economic causes will 
continue to operate as before. If a tax had been imposed, say, 
at the time when shipping was so largely diverted to transport pur- 
poses at the opening of the war in South Africa, if freights had 
risen or a bad harvest ensued probably the price would have risen 
above the amount of the tax. On the other hand, if the tax had 
been imposed when that tonnage was released, if freights had declined 
or a good harvest followed, it is probable that the price would not 
have risen so high as the amount of the tax, as these economic causes 
would have worked against it. But, other things being equal, it is 

safe to consider that the amount of the tax will be the measure of 
the increase in price. Lord Goschen recently told an old story to 

illustrate the reality of this payment. A Dutch captain who sent 

an account of the expense of his ship to his owner included an item 

for a pair of blue trousers. The owner remonstrated and said, 

“ You must cut out that item ; what have I to do with your dress? ” 

The captain gave in another account, but took care to keep to 

the old total. The item had disappeared ; the owner was content : 

the cost of the blue trousers was there, only he could not see it. 

Now a duty on wheat is equivalent to an increase in the cost of 

production, a gratuitous charge on the industry of the country. If 

the labour market does not admit of an increase of wages, or if the 

workman fails by the aid of trade union to obtain that increase, the 

charge will be borne by him. If the labour market does admit 

of an increase, or if by the power of combination the workman 

secures the increase, the cost of production will be raised to the 

manufacturer ; therefore, either his profits will be diminished or 

1 Blue Book, p. 125. 
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prices will be raised to the consumer; if he is engaged in external 
trade, if he finds difficulty in meeting foreign competition now, how 
are his chances to be improved by the change ? 

When these proposals were first made they took the form of an 
organic whole. It was not denied that the cost of living would be 
raised. That was admitted, but compensation was to be given. The 
taxation of food was to be accompanied by duties on manufac- 
tures, and it was maintained that, as price is relative to income, the 
increased cost of food would be met by greater ability to pay, on the 
ground that the exclusion of foreign products would create more 
work and higher wages at home. It will be more convenient to 
separate the two branches of this inquiry in detail, and consider, 
first, the question of more work—a most desirable thing in itself 
—and, secondly, the question of higher wages to meet increased 
expenses. First, then, in considering whether restraints upon 
foreign imports would widen the area of active employment at home, 
we start upon the common ground of both parties when we say 
that large exports are beneficial to a country. But large exports 
mean large imports in return, either of gold or some other produce. 
It is to the “ other produce ” that the protectionist objects. He argues 
that if an import duty be placed upon foreign manufactures, the 
extent to which you are successful in excluding these articles will 
be the measure of your ability to provide additional work for your 
own people, or, in the language of the moment, the extent to which 
you will reduce the number of the unemployed. Well now, those 
foreign manufactures are not sent here for nothing. They are paid 
for, and they are not paid for in gold, as on balance during the ten 
years ending with 1902 we have imported six millions more gold 
annually than we have exported. Shall we say that they are paid 
for by the export of British manufactures ? Let us see how this works 
out. A large quantity of Swedish matches are imported into this 
country. Suppose we put a duty on these matches sufficient to 
prevent their importation. The demand for matches will be turned 
entirely upon the home trade, the home trade will be enlarged, more 
labour will be required, in the absence of foreign competition prices 
will go up, and there will be general rejoicing at Bryant & May’s. 
Imports are restrained. But what about exports? Our exports 
to Sweden, as they appear from the returns, are chiefly machinery 
and woollens. They also are checked. Before the imposition of 
the tax on matches these exports were sent in payment. Now to 
that extent they are not required, the demand for labour in machinery 
and woollens will so far slacken, and you will have encouraged one 
industry at the expense of another. The increase of employment 
in the match trade is neutralised by a decrease of employment in 
machinery and woollens; labour is displaced, not extended. No, 
says the protectionist, Sweden will still continue to buy machinery 
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and woollens in this country ; she must have them, and she will 
buy them here. That is the contention. Very well, if she buys, 
she must pay for them. Something must be imported, and if we 
do not take her matches let us say that we take her gold. If the 
principle of foreign exclusion be good in regard to matches, it is 
good in relation to other industries as well. Consequently, you will 
have numerous protected industries and large imports of gold. But 
through excessive importation gold will tend to depreciate, and this 
will serve to intensify the rise in prices of the protected articles. We 
shall have to pay more for our food, our boots, our furniture, our rent ; 
we shall have to economise. Not only shall we have less to spend 
upon other things, but the demand in respect of these protected 
articles themselves is likely to diminish. But a contraction in 
trade will lessen the demand for labour, and the importation of 
gold instead of commodities will only have this effect, that the loss 
will fall not upon the particular labour in machinery and woollens, 
but upon diffused labour, in various and unknown directions, to the 
detriment of numerous industries all over the country. In this 
illustration of matches and machinery we have to do with a direct 
trade—a direct exchange of the produce of one country for the 
produce of another. Heré permit a digression, and notice a recent 
contention which has been used with some vehemence—that only 
direct trade should be encouraged ; as though an indirect trade were 
necessarily wasteful or unprofitable. Let us suppose that England 
can buy wheat cheaper from America than from any other country, or 
obtain a better quality for a like price, why should she not do so? 
America may say, ‘I want nothing from Britain; whatever things 
she has I have myself, and better; I must have cash in payment 
of this wheat.” But America is debtor to France for silk or 
gloves or millinery which she has imported, and accordingly she 
draws a bill on England in favour of France against her export 
of wheat, and remits the bill to France in liquidation of her debt. 
France finds that this bill on England is the very thing she wants, 
as she, in turn, owes England for a cargo of Welsh steam coal 
purchased for the use of the French Navy. Accordingly, she 
remits the bill to Eagland as the cheapest method of payment. The 
English coal merchant presents the bill tothe English wheat mer- 
chant, who, at its maturity, pays it through his banker. Here 
America does not appear in the exports of Great Britain. There 
is no direct trade. Her import of wheat has been paid for by an 
export of coal to France. France does not appear in the exports 
of America; her import of silk has been paid for by the export of 
wheat to Britain. Britain does not appear in the exports of France ; 
her import of Welsh coal has been met by the export of silks to 
America. But each of these countries has been engaged in a 
profitable commercial exchange. There has not a single ounce of 
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gold been moved in the transaction, and Britain has retained her 
position as money market of the world. 

It only remains to consider the second branch of our inquiry— 
the contention that a tax on foreign manufactures would effect a 
rise in the rate of wages at home. It may be admitted at once 
that a rise of wages may take place in the protected industry, but 
it does not necessarily follow. It is quite conceivable that from a 
surplus of labour in the market the result might be seen in an 
increase of employment while the rate of wages remained the same. 
At the same time it is equally probable that a rise of wages would 
take place, and we will assume that it does, and that the workman 
is able to secure a rise to the full amount of the tax. This state 
of things may not last long; the protection afforded and the extra 
profits made will tend to induce fresh capital into the protected 
trade; this is likely to be followed by over-production, and prices 
fall, wages fall, and employment diminishes. But as long as it 
does last the workman gains this benefit, But now we begin to 
encounter the practical difficulties which are experienced in giving 
effect to the protective policy. The product of one industry may 
form the raw material of another, and you cannot limit your pro- 
tection to one industry. If you put a tax upon iron and steel you 
make a charge upon the capital and labour employed in the building 
of ships. Hither the wages of those engaged in the shipbnilding 
industry will be immediately lessened, and you will have taken the 
rise of wages to the workman engaged in iron and steel from the 
pocket of the workman engaged in building ships, or, as an alterna- 
tive, you will have a rise in the price of ships. This will tend to 
a slackening of demand, and sooner or later will tell upon wages. 
But let us assume a rise of prices here also. Again, if you protect 
the weaver and cause the bootmaker, as consumer, to pay more for 
clothes, you must in turn defend the bootmaker, as producer, that 
he may obtain better prices for his boots. You will therefore have 
a number of protected industries paying increased wages to work- 
men, and the rise of price of the protected articles. But how is this 
rise of particular wages in protected industries to affect general 
wages? By what channel will the rise be communicated to such 
industries as are not affected by the new taxes ? By what process, it 
is asked, will those engaged in railways, in building, shipping, educa- 
tion, and a host of other occupations in the home trade be benefited ? 
You will not have increased the national wealth; the rise in the 
protected trade will form a charge upon the wages of the unprotected 
trade. In the unprotected trade, supposing that money wages 
remain the same, real wages will be lessened, commodities will be 
dearer, necessaries will be bought, bat there will be less to spend 
on other things. This, again, means a diminished demand, and the 
slackening of demand will react on wages. On the whole, and 
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shortly, under the proposed policy capital and labour will be turned 
into channels in which they will be less advantageously employed, 
things formerly cheap will now become dear, you will have produced 
a relative scarcity. You will have drawn capital from other 
employments in which you would have had cheaper products, and 
on balance would have been able to exchange for more commodities. 
The result is a relative loss, and, instead of a rise, you will have a 
fall of general wages. Undoubtedly the Free Trade argument is 
based upon the assumption that when particular industries suffer 
through foreign competition others will take their place. It is not 
denied that the loss during the period of transition will fall upon 
the Free Trade country, and it does not appear that there is any way 
of escape from that loss; but over an extended period it doés not 
appear that capital has been transferred for employment abroad to 
any great extent, or that there has been any serious loss of employ- 
ment in this respect only. But it does appear that wages in the 
Free Trade country have increased under modern conditions 
at a greater ratio than in most protected countries. 

We have been using the test of exports, of partial exports, 
the exports of manufactures; but we may reasonably ask you 
to take the test of imports, and not partial imports, but total 
imports. Our exports leave us; our imports come to us and 
are consumed. And our power of consumption is not weakened. 
We are consuming as much wheat and flour, eating more 
beef and mutton, and we are drinking more tea, we are tra- 
velling more miles, and, up to a short time ago, had been using 
more sugar than ever we have done before. Under our present 
policy the aggregate wealth of the nation has increased, and, by 
natural operation, the distribution of wealth has greatly improved. 
In this matter there can be no compromise. I believe that a 
duty on foreign wheat would be wholly borne by the people of this 
country. I believe that under the new policy the area of active 
employment would not be increased, that the temporary rise of 
certain wages would be followed by the permanent fall of general 
wages, and that the purchasing power of wages would be enormously 
weakened, I believe that the period of expansion and abundance 
under our present system would be succeeded by a period of con- 
traction and scarcity under the new system. I believe that that 
which is offered to you as a boon would result in injury, and that 
that which is proposed to you as a remedy would only serve to 


aggravate your loss. 
G. Kerra MariscHat. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST. 


AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW OF THE FISCAL QUESTION 


WE are being led away by the politicians to spend valuable time 
discussing a subject which, after all, is not urgent or fundamental, 
and it is time a strong protest was made against the folly. 

Consider how and when the fiscal agitation began. A great and 
terrible war had just been finished. It was a war that even some 
of its supporters now admit has proved a failure nearly every way. 
It was a war more than most wars extortionate, unjust. It cost 
the country hundreds of millions in gold, twenty thousand direct 
deaths, an immense amount of suffering then and since, and a swift 
decline in morals; it damaged England severely and South Africa 
irreparably. If all wars are bad, that one was probably, all 
circumstances considered, one of the worst in history. 

That war was, therefore, a matter for serious discussion. It 
ought to have been deeply thought about. Its supporters said it 
was one of the greatest wars in the history of England—surely one 
of the greatest wars in the history of England should have formed 
the subject of national deliberation sincere and prolonged. Its 
effects were still with us. Taxation weighed us down heavily. The 
war debt was in itself a problem of the first magnitude, while, 
perhaps worst of all, scores of thousands of helpless, ruined objects, 
ex-soldiers, added themselves to the crowd of unemployed, and com- 
plicated a problem already too much for us. We ought to be still 
considering that war, its causes, its progress, its effects, until we 
had got some lasting lesson from such a “ great historical event.” 
Our statesmen on both sides should have refused to take up another 
large question until that one was done with. 

But what happened? Mr. Chamberlain came forward with a 
proposal to tax “ foreigners’” imported goods and free colonial 
imports from taxation. 

Immediately the whole nation turned from the war, the teachings 
of which will now never be impressed upon us, and began thinking 
and talking about Free Trade and Protection. 

Were we not unwise to turn from such a subject to such a subject? 
It has been said that Mr. Chamberlain changed the tune because 
the other was unpleasant. No one knows Mr. Chamberlain’s real 
motives, perhaps not himself. He may be the most honest of our 
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politicians. The Liberals have their ‘“ Honest John,” the Unionists 
perhaps an “ Honest Joe.” Certainly Mr. Chamberlain seems, to 
one who belongs to no party, to be absolutely honest and sincere. 
But that is not the point; the people, or their leaders, ought to have 
said : 

** No, not so fast; one question at a time, if you please; we 
have not done with this yet—how can we prevent another war like 
the one we have just had? That is our present problem.” 

But instead, the war question was dropped, and we began a new 
debate on this so-called fiscal question. 

If we had turned from the war to discuss the land system; the 
causes of poverty and riches; producer and non-producer, or the 
difference between producer and consumer; the question of town 
versus country ; the decline and fall of our villages, and of native agri- 
culture and handicrafts; the factory system and the Black Country; 
machinery versus the handicraftsman; or the causes of our many 
physical diseases; the humiliating growth in the numbers of doctors, 
nurses and hospitals; the condition of public morals, national equity, 
and some other questions, we should have done well; but to pass by 
all these really urgent and fundamental problems; to stop the con- 
sideration of the South African war; to allow those responsible for 
it to go away unblamed, unquestioned, then to turn and wrangle 
over Free Trade and Protection, was not the action of a wise and 
noble race, but was downright weak and foolish, and was almost 
enough to justify those pessimists who tell us that England is totter- 
ing into its dotage. At any rate, a people who can be so led are 
not a great people. 

For what is the fiscal problem? It is how to make the best of 
a bad system and gain more than your share of the world’s produce 
at the expense of your outwitted or coerced neighbours. 

From either side it is that. The Free Trader says Free Trade 
enables us to benefit at the cost of Protectionist countries. The 
Retaliator-Protectionist shows how Protection would enable us to 
strike other nations at their ports and snatch away their food 
supplies. 

Truly noble policies, both of them! And all the while we have 
not discussed whether trade in itself, still less trade and commerce 
as now carried on, are right or even necessary. 

Why have we a foreign trade ?—in essentials, leaving out of 
count trade in luxuries. Manifestly, because we do not produce 
enough ourselves. What essential commodity could not England 
produce? What is an essential commodity ? Why do we not pro- 
duce all our own essential commodities? Manifestly, again, because 
our social system has gone wrong—or has never been right. Why 
has it gone wrorg? How can we put it right? 

These are the first questions, and they should come first. The 
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reason why Protectionists and Free Traders quarrel is that neither 
side of them has really discussed these first questions. They are 
quarrelling in an attempt to sow grain on an unprepared field. 

Why are these questions not answered first? Do not these 
platform champions themselves feel that their discussion is hollow, 
that it—though not they—must feel insincere, or at least academic, 
to the onlookers ? 

And we, the great British public, why are we discussing so 
burningly, so bitterly, so partially, such a comparatively poor matter 
as this fiscal question is ?—the mere problem whether to tax or not 
to tax foreign food and other imports. Whoknows? All that can 
be said is that no really great people would discuss that question 
and leave the others undiscussed—would discuss the taxation of 
foreign food and say next to nothing about the lack of home-grown 
produce. We are an “imperial race—we all “think imperially” 
now—we have made “the greatest empire the world has ever 
known,” and so on, and yet we act like this—like children. 

Suppose a man’s daughter is sick. He is about to run for a 
doctor, or carry out some urgent duty to the child. Some one 
stops him and says, “ My friend, your child is all right. She is 
not so bad as you think. She still lives, and really her symptoms 
are not at all serious. Sit down, and let’s have a talk about-—the 
weather !” ; 

Or suppose another man comes and says, ‘‘ Yes, really your child 
is terribly ill. She will die before morning if you don’t protect her. 
Run for—the policeman ! ” 

The fact is, England is sickly; and as the Free Trader is wrong 
in saying, “‘ Let her alone, she is all right!” so the Protectionist is 
wrong in advising the policeman of Protection. Both are wrong, 
and yet both are partly right. England might be worse, and Pro- 
tection is a sort of a remedy if the present system is good. But 
supposing England under Free Trade might be worse, still she is 
bad enough, and why should she not be made better at once? And, 
again, supposing Protection to be a palliation in an evil case, why 
should the country be in that evil case at all? for surely there is 
something wrong in a national polity when we are driven to tax 
foreign food while paying a fabulous price for a land system that is 
destroying our own agriculture and causing immeasurable misery in 
both town and country. Oh, fools that we are ! 

So, then, a plague on both your houses, and all your useless dis- 
cussions—leave off, and let us turn to some living problem. This 
land question, for instance. We find that if English land were 
properly portioned and gardened we could grow food enough in 
quantity and variety to make three-fourths of our foreign imports 
unnecessary—the remainder would not be worth quarrelling about. 
THAT is a question to discuss, and worth discussing. THERE'S your 
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Fiscal Question superseded, if not solved. Why do we stay trifling 
with trivialities ? 

Can we do that? Can we attack a real problem instead of a 
triviality? Why not? If one determined politician can make us 
turn from an urgent problem to one that is neither here nor there, 
then surely a still greater personage, Mr. Commonsense, should 
make us turn to the most urgent problem of all, and refuse to 
leave it till we had found the solution. The right alternatives, 
then, just now, are not Free Trade versus Protection, or Protection 
versus Free Trade, but the Land Problem versus Fiscalitis. 

I went to a public debate on the Fiscal Question. The resolution 
was to the effect, ‘That this House approves Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of Protection and Preferential Tariffs.” It was an interesting 
debate, especially to an impartial outsider. The debaters were 
well matched, except for the leading Free Trader’s mastery of the 
economic side of the question. And it was worth noticing how well 
the opposing speakers answered one another. One appealed to 
history ; so did his opponent. One said the country went to the 
dogs under Protection; the other said it is now being devoured 
by the dogs under Free Trade. Both were right. And one side 
appealed strongly to the Imperial sentiment, and tried to show how 
Preferential Tariffs would draw our colonies to us whether such 
tariffs were or were not economically sound. While the other side 
said rightly enough that we cannot build a safe Imperial system on 
false economics, because such a system will fall. So it will. The 
economic argument used by the Free Trader was strong, even 
stronger than the Imperial-sentiment argument used by the leading 
Imperialist in this University debate. But one could not help 
concluding that as the teachings of economics are more powerful 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s reasonings, so is sociology more important 
than economics. Sociology is the school; economics is a class. 
And this suggests a few thoughts connected with the subject that 
will form a conclusion :— 

As you cannot build an empire on false economics, so you can- 
not think helpfully in economics unless your sociology is sound. 
What is the use of telling us, for instance, that money is the life’s 
blood of commerce, before settling whether money is a social 
necessity, or whether commerce is socially inevitable ? , 

The economist must keep to cold, hard facts, and in his sphere 
he does useful work, but the sociologist is not limited except by 
human nature. The economist is the servant of facts; the socio- 
logist is their master. The whole of life, all the nations and the 
whole of history, come under the survey of the sociologist, and he 
makes and unmakes the economist, and perhaps in part society 
itself, 
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It is not right, therefore, to discuss the Fiscal Question as an 
economic problem simply ; if it is worth discussing at all at present, 
it should be discussed sociologically. And as that is so, just so is 
it necessary to discuss the social condition of England before 


academically debating Free Trade versus Protection. First things 
first ; last things last. 


Hepiey V. Storey. 











“COLONIAL JOHN.” 


AusTRALia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, the Indies, 
East and West, together with our numerous dependencies through- 
out the world, all have their streak of “yellow”; and, were it not 
for the heavy “duty ” placed by the more sensible of our colonies 
upon this undesirable “import,” this streak would soon bid fair to 
more than tinge with the same trying colour the whole of the British 
dominions beyond the seas. Yet it has always appeared strange 
that the Celestial—the most exclusive, insular, and inscrutable of 
mortals, whose contempt for the world outside his own dominions is 
unutterable—should emigrate: and, what is even more remarkable, 
should adapt himself so thoroughly to conditions of life so dissimilar 
in every respect to those in which he was raised. 

But, one is tempted to ask, does John of his own desire and free- 
will emigrate? And the only honest reply to such a question is 
that he does not—he rarely did. He was—and still is—exported, 
like any other marketable commodity ; the so-called free emigration 
being merely a blind. Coolie traffic, slavery, or any other name 
you may care to give it, is an unwholesome thing, albeit fiendishly 
remunerative to the contractor. It would require too much space 
to deal adequately with the nauseous history of this traffic, therefore 
a brief sketch must suffice; for the curious, however, there exist 
piles of official records. 

In all the most densely populated districts of China—and their 
name is legion—where the struggle for mere existence has been 
reduced to an exact science, and where no outlet is provided for the 
lees of this wine-press of humanity, there is always to be found a 
foul breed of ‘‘labour contractors,” a body of unscrupulous scoun- 
drels acting in concert with equally unscrupulous Celestials sojourn- 
ing in the lands of the “foreign devils,” and these men systematically 
sweep into their great trawl-nets all the unhappy flotsam and jetsam 
of Chinese life. 

Your trader of any description rarely errs on the side of conscience ; 
but your trader in human kind is a devil incarnate, and the “ yellow ” 
edition is no exception to therule. Should a family become tired of 
@ ne’er-do-well son, a wife of an over-exacting husband, or the com- 
munity generally of an undesirable unit, then the ever-obliging 
and ubiquitous contractor is always prepared to relieve the dis- 
tressed—for a consideration! Not that coolies generally are of this 
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undesirable class; bat it serves to show the terrible possibilities of 
such a traffic. They are artists, too, in their way, are these men, 
regulating to a nicety the supply to the demand for “yellow” 
labour. They will undertake, in conjunction with the Celestial 
“bosses” over the water, to supply—almost upon demand—any 
variety of worker; and, moreover, will guarantee that his qualifica- 
tions shall be up to the highest standard of the requirements. The 
“‘bosses” then, on the other side, proceed to carry out the programme, 
and, being Chinese of long standing and position in the land of 
their adoption, they exercise a very powerful sway over the destinies 
of their less fortunate compatriots; so powerful, indeed, that should 
a Celestial be found bold enough to consistently defy their authority, 
his sojourn in the land—aye, and in the land of the living !—would 
be brought to an exceedingly abrupt termination. He would con- 
sider himself extremely lucky if freighted back to the “ Flowery 
Land” as live—not dead—Chinaman ! 

Exported, then, and shipped, in a rougher manner than we ship 
cattle, to his destination, John—unlike our home-brewed emigrant 
—harbours no visionary ideas of a Utopia beyond the seas, and, 
moreover, is soon made to realise that he enters the land of promise 
under a very ominous cloud indeed. From the moment of his 
landing every man’s hand is against him. He enters in bond, he 
lives in bond, in bond he departs. By native or white colonist he 
is viewed with intense hatred and distrust. With the native it is 
® question of personal dislike ; with the white man, a latent fear of 
his capabilities, He is relegated to the filthiest quarters of the towns, 
thus becoming a veritable gold mine to the landlords of colonial 
Whitechapels. And yet, withal, John flourishes, and, what is more, 
is preferred—at least by the law-abiding section of the community 
—to the average white immigrant of a similar class. Why? Well, 
because, apart from the question of cheapness, the Celestial has more 
in his favour to recommend him. 

In contradistinction to the average British colonist, John is in 
every respect better fitted for the bitter hardships inseparable from 
colonial life, He is meek—not bumptious ; patient—not impetuous ; 
cheerful under every buffet of fortune, economical to a fault, imita- 
tive to a degree, and superhumanly industrious. He can subsist on 
less than half what is necessary for the sustenance of the white man, 
his output of work being at least one-half more. In versatility and 
intelligence he is certainly above the standard of the white immi- 
grant ; whilst his docility, sobriety, and peaceful habits commend him 
to any community as a law-abiding element, and a model for future 
generations of white colonists to cut their cloth upon. His callous 
indifference to the extremes of any climate constitutes another very 
powerful factor in his success. 

Against these good points no doubt many vices may be set off; 
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but, generally speaking, John is not one whit worse than the average 
white colonist. He is an unblushing liar, and in the matter of 
bribery and corruption would render himself liable to the ‘‘ Secret 
Commissions Act” every day of his life; but in mitigation of these 
propensities one must remember that John is an Asiatic, and, there- 
fore, his standard of morality is not to be measured with our gauge. 
He is constantly twitted with his dirty habits, but this by white 
men certainly more unclean, in every way, than is John. His 
“opium” habit is certainly bad, but no worse, and far less annoying 
to the general public, than the “ booze” habit of the white labourer. 
With the vices common to all mankind it is scarcely fair to twit 
him. Of course, it should be remembered that much of the scum 
of Chinese life is dumped down upon the over-hospitable shores of 
our colonies, and naturally, in some cases, becomes a source of 
anxiety to the community; but, for that matter, so do the black- 
guards from any country ; in the case of John, however, the powerful 
grip of his own community acts as a check to any very serious mis- 
demeanours. Weighing him in the balance of social life, there is 
much in “ Colonial John” which commands respect. 

As a man of business John is second to none. And as a petty 
huckster of ‘‘ unconsidered trifles” he leaves the Jew as far behind 
as does the Jew the Gentile. 

Accustomed in his own country to a system of keeping accounts 
which would drive a chartered accountant to the verge—if not over 
the brink—of insanity, he evolves a method of business impossible 
to Europeans; no petty detail is overlooked; no amount of labour 
considered too arduous. So keen is he onsmall profits, that it were 
slight exaggeration to say that, after the handling of golden coin, he 
would carefully scrape his fingers lest any of the precious metal may 
have clung thereto; at the same time crediting his “interest 
account” with value of same. 

In his commercial relations with the white man he is honest; 
although, at the same time, a defaulting Celestial is not such a rarity 
as some would have us believe. Amongst themselves co-operation 
is the order of the day; in fact the idea must have originated with 
the Celestial. Employees of all descriptions are found depositing 
@ portion of their takings with their employers, receiving in return 
a due proportion of the profits. Regarding wages as between them- 
selves, no outsider has aught to say; but as between white master and 
yellow man a fixed scale exists, and no self-respecting Celestial 
would deviate from the tariff of his guild. It is, however, as an 
agriculturalist, or rather as a gardener, that the Celestial shines. 
To John the possession of a fair-sized backyard is a foretaste of 
Paradise ; and were it not for this passionate love of gardening 
natural to all Chinese, many of our colonial cousins would never 
know the taste of a fresh vegetable. Take Canada as an example. 
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Throughout the far North-west John is the sole producer of any- 
thing outside the common cabbage; and what is even more worthy 
of note is that his vegetables are raised upon ground that the white 
man would scarce deign to glance at. Blight may be rampant and 
the land of the white man rank with decaying vegetation, yet that 
of the Celestial will be a picture of fresh and vigorous growth, 
And year in and year out it is always the same. How is one to 
account for this? Well, because John takes as keen an interest in 
the production as in the profit, realising full well that the one is 
the natural outcome of the other. It is a perfect lesson in the 
possibilities of human patience to watch John at work in his 
garden. The attention bestowed upon each individual plant, each 
separate leaf, spelling death to the parasite ; whilst the cleanliness 
of the ground is a thing to marvel at. His divination of all the 
multitudinous requirements of plant and vegetable life seems 
sometimes almost supernatural. There is no doubt that much 
of this success in production is due to the Celestial inherent belief 
in natural manure; but, taking into consideration the usual primi- 
tive nature of his tools and the very poor description of his land, 
then one is bound to admit that, in the larger of our colonies, 
John, market gardener, is paramount. 

Apart from any special qualifications John is, in every respect, 
an ideal handyman. As a “washerwoman” he is predominant 
throughout our Colonial Empire, and his ability in this direction 
would turn a Blanchisseuse de fin green with envy. As a carpenter 
he is without a rival, his imitative faculty rendering him a serious 
competitor to the white artisan in this particular calling. As a 
thrifty housekeeper he outmatches the careful wife of a French 
peasant ; while as a “nurse” to the white man’s children he out- 
distances the Indian ayah as far as that admirable creature out- 
distances our London ‘“‘nuss.” Certainly, as an item in colonial 
domestic life John comes as a “boon and a blessing” to men— 
and women. 

As a social unit John is undoubtedly a brilliant success, and, 
class for class, requires a lot of beating by the white man. It 
must be admitted that he occasionally displays an ability for cool 
and deliberate murder that is somewhat staggering: but in this, it 
has invariably been the murder of a fellow-countryman ; and, as the 
ways of the Celestial are an enigma, so are his deeds. But in 
justice to him it must be said that very serious charges are few 
and far between; the control of his own ‘ bosses” being too 
powerful and too severe. 

It is said—not without some foundation—that John is shockingly 
immoral, Well, let the white man, similarly positioned, who is 
without sin in this respect, cast the first stone at him. In most of 
the colonies there is a powerful restriction placed upon the 
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immigration of his womankind : this of itself would be productive 
of great evil; yet, notwithstanding this, the bad results are very 
few, and, in any case, are confined to their own dark sphere. 
Moreover, as a set-off against this latter accusation, it is on record 
that to the white woman John makes a most affectionate and 
desirable husband—the offspring of such unions presenting a 
wonderful object-lesson to the parents of the insolent race of white 
brats which appears to be springing up in our large colonies. The 
amount of care and attention that John bestowes upon the manners 
and morals of his progeny about equals the amount of neglect 
meted out by the white man to his usually unpromising offspring. 

And now, in closing this seeming panegyric, it were well to take 
a quiet survey of the social conditions of the world at the present 
time ; and, without attempting to raise the spectre of the “ Yellow 
Peril,” to estimate the possible influence of this human enigma upon 
its destinies; who, if permitted, will assuredly undermine the 
whole of the flimsy foundation upon which our modern system of 
civilization is raised. 

To-day, in Europe, America and Australia, the white man is 
being burnt out like the filament of an electric lamp. In Asia the 
yellow man moves heavily, slowly, but still possessed of the same 
habits, the same customs, and, what is more important, the same 
vitality he possessed five thousand years ago. In Europe a long 
procession of emperors and empires, kings, kingdoms, conquerors, 
conquered, have passed away as in a dream, leaving in many cases 
scarce a trace of their existence. With the Celestial, aw contraire, 
notwithstanding the tremendous cataclysms which have convulsed 
his empire, a long unbroken chain of individuality connects him 
with his dim and shadowy past. 

To-morrow, when the Caucasian has vitiated himself in bringing 
the mere mechanical acts to a state of unparalleled perfection, this 
virile barbarian—like the “ Japanese” barbarian of yesterday— 
will step, full-armed, keen and alert, vigorous with unsapped 
energy, like some distant relative, into the full possession and 
enjoyment of a heritage for which we, atrophied in body and 
jaded in mind, have toiled and studied, fought and bled to attain, 
and which, in the very moment of attainment, we have lacked the 
ability to enjoy, the strength to grasp. 

The latent possibilities of ‘Colonial John” are becoming a 
serious menace to the white race. His very virtues the greatest 
source of fear, Already—as many men know to their bitter 
cost—yellow labour is preferred to white; not merely upon the 
score of cheapness, but because, to speak bluntly, the Celestial 
is the better and more reliable man. Throughout the colonies and 
America the Celestial finds remunerative employment in every 
walk in life, and what he finds he keeps—his abnormal industry, 
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inexhaustible patience, his sensitive and delicate touch, making him 
@ very serious competitor in those branches of industry where such 
qualifications are the essentials to success; and from employers of 
every description of labour one hears the same remark: “ We dis- 
like, yet prefer, the Chinese coolie.” “Why?” Well, because 
he’s not so stupidly independent !” 

Maybe, after an era of higher pay, and, consequently, higher 
living, the Celestial may acquire many of the full-belly tricks of 
his white con/rére ; that, perhaps, is a point upon which a younger 
generation may hug itself; but to those of to-day it is but poor 
consolation. 

In the meantime, however, if we in England are to believe that 
our Colonial Empire is to beecome—and the pioneers of that Empire 
shed their blood in that belief—an outlet, a land of promise for 
the struggling poverty-stricken masses here at home, then, in the 
name of wisdom, of self-preservation, let us, without further delay, 
slam the door in the face of this insidious, scarce-human entity. 
Let us deal with “ Colonial John” as St. Patrick dealt with reptiles 
in the Sister Isle. Stamp him out! . 

Aqnasia CELESTI. 





TURGOT: A STUDY OF PRE-REVO- 
LUTION FRANCE. 


I.—SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. 


THE dark reign of Louis XV. of France will always be memorable 
for having produced a group of brilliant thinkers—philosophers and 
economists—among whom Turgot occupies a position of the first 
eminence, But Turgot was not merely a thinker. To him was 
given, for a time at least, the opportunity of carrying his principles 
into effect. This power could have fallen to no man of his day with 
greater promise of success. It is hardly too much to say that he 
was the most enlightened statesman who ever held the reins of 
power in France. Never has the ideal of Plato, that philosophers 
should rule, been better exemplified than in the administration of 
Turgot. 

Anne Robert Jacques Turgot was born in Paris in 1727. He 
was thus four years the junior of Adam Smith. ‘The work of the 
two men in the field of economic science has much in common. 
Turgot’s family, believed by some to be of Scottish origin, was one 
of the oldest in Normandy. Many of his ancestors had been con- 
spicuous for their public services. His grandfather had been 
Intendant in the Generality of Metz, and in that of Tours. His 
father held an important municipal office in Paris, and acquired a 
well-earned celebrity by the improvements which he effected in the 
sanitary condition of the city. The subject of our study was the 
youngest son, and his father intended him for the Church. The 
lad was so fond of study, even when very young, that he shunned 
society and spent every spare half-hour with his books. This 
unnatural seclusion produced a shyness and stiffness of manner 
towards strangers which was far from agreeable. His mother, 
instead of setting herself patiently to eradicate this fault, made him 
still more sensitive and reserved by forcing him into the presence 
of visitors and continually reproaching him for his awkwardness. 
The embarrassment of manner which characterised his youth was 
never completely shaken off. 

In 1747 Turgot gained his degree of Bachelor of Theology. He 
was then so young—under twenty years of age—that he wus obliged 
to obtain a special permission in order to be admitted to the 
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examination. The Theological Faculty granted this ‘on the king’s 
very powerful recommendation, but also in acknowledgment of the 
most important services rendered by M. Turgot’s very illustrious 
father to the city of Paris and to the various orders of the Faculty 
itself.” After the examination, the Archbishop of Tours, who 
presided, told the king that he had never before known a candidate 
undergo this examination with such credit and ability. Turgot’s 
next step was to enter the famous House of the Sorbonne, where he 
contracted life-long friendships with several highly-gifted fellow- 
students. One of these was Morellet, who Jater in life referred to 
his friend of this period in the following terms: 


“The remembrance of Turgot is sweet to all who have known him per- 
sonally, Already his mind announced all the qualities it afterwards 
unfolded of sagacity, penetration and profoundness. He had the simplicity 
of a child, yet it was compatible with a kind of dignity; he was respected 
by his comrades of an age much beyond his own. His modesty and reserve 
would have reflected honour even upon a maiden. It was impossible to 
risk with him the slightest éguivoqgue on certain subjects without making 
him blush to the eyes and placing him in extreme embarrassment. This 
did not prevent him from having a frank and native gaiety, and from 
laughing into fits at a pleasantry, a point, or an absurdity. . . . He had 
a prodigious memory; I have known him to repeat pieces of 120 lines, 
after having heard or read them twice, or even once. .. . His mind was 
in a continual activity.” * 


In December, 1749, Turgot was elected Prior of the Sorbonne for 
the following year. This was an honour conferred upon distinguished 
students, and involved the duty of delivering two Latin speeches on 
subjects chiefly connected with religion. He had already written a 
treatise ‘‘ On the Existence of God.” For his two Latin discourses 
in 1750 he selected the following themes—for the summer 
discourse: ‘‘ On the Advantages which the Christian Religion has 
conferred on the Human Race” ; in December: ‘‘ On the Successive 
Advances of the Human Mind.” The second discourse is the more 
important of the two, and is a talented sketch of universal history. 
In it Turgot gave expression to his earnest belief in human progress, 
a belief which inspired his whole career, 

In addition to his theological course, he diligently employed his 
time at the Sorbonne in giving himself as complete an edueation as 
possible. He acquired considerable distinction by his accurate 
knowledge of astronomy, chemistry, and other sciences. Much of 
his time was spent in translating into French from the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, German, Italian, and English. An amusing story is told 
of these student days. In making some of his translations from 
ancient poetry he experimented by employing in the French 
language some of the rules of Greek and Latin versification. Some 


? Mémoires. Quoted by W. Walker Stephens in his admirable work, the Life and 
Writings of Turgot, p. 6. 
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of this poetry he sent under an assumed name to Voltaire. After 
repeated requests for his opinion, Voltaire replied that he was 
extremely satisfied with what he had read; indeed it was the only 
prose translation in which he had found any enthusiasm. 

Not long after his discourse on human progress it became evident 
that Turgot would never be a priest. He was too honest to embrace 
a calling which would have involved either the stifling of his intel- 
ligence by the blind acceptance of the dogmas of the Church, or the 
immoral course of teaching much which he believed to be false, and 
condemning much which he believed to be true. “ For my part,” he 
said, “it is impossible for me to wear a mask all my life.” To fully 
appreciate Turgot’s decision we should bear in mind the state to 
which clerical morality had fallen in those days. A fellow-student 
and friend of Turgot’s entered the Church with the steady purpose 
of enriching himself and restoring the magnificence of his family 
inheritance. Loménie de Brienne “rose to be Archbishop of 
Toulouse, and would have risen to be Archbishop of Paris but for 
the king’s over-scrupulous conviction that ‘an Archbishop of Paris 
must at least believe in God.’” From such hypocrisy Turgot revolted 
with horror, and obtained his father’s consent to exchange the 
Church for the Law. His brilliant career at the Sorbonne over, he 
at once took front rank as- one of the keenest thinkers of his day. 
Law could not satisfy such an intellect as Turgot’s. He was seized 
with a passion for literature; and, considering the variety of his 
productions, nothing is more striking than his keen insight and 
accurate grasp of nearly every subject he wrote upon. His biographer 
tells us that among his papers was found in his own handwriting a 
list of literary projects in view at this time. These embraced works 
on language, history, sciences, metaphysical philosophy, theology, 
morals, laws, politics, and principles of administration. Much of 
this work was actually accomplished, though he lived a busy public 
life and died almost in the prime of manhood. 

Few minds at the age of twenty-three have given evidence of such 
maturity and breadth of view as Turgot’s, At that early age he 
was already armed for his arduous lifework. “His judgment was 
formed and his method settled.” Another ten years served to give 
him a broad and practical knowledge of the world, ere he was called 
to play his beneficent part, first in the administration of a single 
province, and afterwards as a Minister of the Crown. During these 
ten years he was well known in Parisian literary society. He visited 
Geneva and made the acquaintance of Voltaire. He did some 
important literary work, writing on such sabjects as economics, 
education, and religious toleration. He also contributed five articles 
to the Encyclopédie. He became a member of the judicial body 
known as the Paris Parliament, and was appointed Master of 
Requests. In his capacity as judge he was once guilty of some 
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neglect of duty: He delayed a case in order to spare the accused as 
long as possible a heavy punishment, so convinced was he of the 
man’s guilt. When on going fully into the case he found that the 
man was quite innocent, he so reproached himself that he insisted 
on paying the victim from his private purse, and as a simple act of 
justice, the full income which he had lost by the delay. 

During these years he developed a keen interest in economics, 
and acquired much practical knowledge of the subject through his 
friendship with Gournay. Gournay was Intendant of Commerce 
and one of the founders of the physiocratic school. In 1755 and 
the following year Gournay made a series of official journeys in the 
provinces with a view of ascertaining personally the state of manu- 
factures and of commerce. In making these tours he took Turgot as 
hiscompanion. Turgot made good use of his highly-trained powers of 
observation. From these tours and his frequent conferences with 
Gournay he derived the greatest profit. Condorcet tells us that it 
was from Gournay that Turgot “learnt to know minutely all the 
advantages of Free Trade, all the drawbacks of prohibitions.” This 
experience proved of inestimable value to Turgot when in 1761 he 
was appointed Intendant at Limoges, a district half ruined, as will 
presently be seen, by harassing restrictions on its commerce and 
irregular and exorbitant taxation. 

Turgot’s work as an administrator will be dealt with more fully 
at a later stage. Suffice it to say here that he was a firm but 
sympathetic ruler, and an indefatigable reformer. His innovations 
were always in the direction of Free Trade and the abolition of 
privilege. His thirteen years at Limoges were distinguished by 
devoted service and conspicuous success. He lived through much 
suspicion and misunderstanding, and in the end was beloved by all 
but the privileged classes. In 1774, on the accession of the young 
King Louis XVI., he was summoned to Paris, and became the most 
powerful and the most’responsible Minister of the Crown. The office 
of Comptroller-General of Finances he held only twenty months. At 
the end of that brief period the clamour of his enemies drove him 
from power. 

In his retirement he resumed his studies of the sciences. 
Condorcet, writing to Voltaire, refers to him as reading Aristotle and 
making experiments in physics and mechanics. He kept up a 
correspondence with Adam Smith, Dr. Price, Franklin and Hume. 
Turgot it was who made the humane suggestion when England was 
at war with France, that the vessel of Captain Cook, the famous 
navigator, should be declared specially exempt from hostilities, 
At length in March, 1781, a more severe attack of gout than usual 
proved fatal—five years after his dismissal from office. 

The man whose life is thus briefly outlined was one of the most 
unselfish and one of the wieest and noblest of men, That he made 
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mistakes he himself readily acknowledged. In his farewell letter 
to the king be wrote: ‘‘I have not the conceit to believe that I 
have not committed blunders; but of this I am sure, they have 
been neither serious nor voluntary.” Rightly or wrongly, he had 
the reputation when in office of being distant and stiff in manner, 
s0 that no one was encouraged to approach him, It was said, 
though Léon Say disputes this, that he was stubborn, that he lost 
his influence by a want of pliancy. Even if these accusations be 
true, under a cold exterior was hidden a warm and sympathetic 
heart. After his first visit to Voltaire the latter wrote: ‘I have 
scarcely ever met a man more lovable or better informed.” He 
was undoubtedly inflexible in his dealings with all who profited 
by abuses, but he was also just, and whenever he abolished a 
sinecure or a privilege, he fully compensated any individual who 
would otherwise have suffered loss. In cases of private need no one 
was actuated by more generous impulses than he. One of his 
biographers tells how, when a lad at school, every one was puzzled 
to know what became of his pocket money, until one day it was 
discovered that he gave it to poor schoolfellows to enable them 
to buy books. He was always sympathetic towards the poor, and 
in the retirement of his later life he “ carried his benevolence so far as 
to arrange for his servants being lodged as comfortably as himself.” 

Turgot never married. ‘ Treasures of erudition,” says M. Say, 
“have been spent in endeavours to solve the problem why.” Some 
say he actually took Holy Orders, but this is contradicted. 
Others think that he had scruples, believing himself to be 
threatened with hereditary gout. Others again find that he was 
too busy, and that household cares would have distracted his atten- 
tion from the work of regenerating France. ‘ At any rate Turgot 
did not marry; he left the beautiful Minette,” for whom he early enter- 
tained a tender friendship, “ at liberty to become Madame Helvetius, 
and remained to the day of his death her most devoted friend.” 

He was fully aware that he lived at a critical period in the 
history of his country, and this knowledge, together with the 
administrative traditions of his family, no doubt stimulated his 
studies of the political and social problems of the pre-Revolution era 
in France. The desperate condition to which monopoly and privilege 
had reduced the country rendered it absolutely necessary, if Revolu- 
tion was to be averted, to effect reforms quickly. The best mirids 
in France were keenly alive to the urgency of the need, and they 
even hoped that the absolutism of the Bourbon monarchy could be 
turned to good account in the interests of the French people, Their 
motto was to “ do good quickly,” and to that end they ‘‘ thought it 
might be easier to persuade a prince than a nation.” Unfortunately 
it was also easy—nay, far easier—for other and baser minds to 
persuade a weak and vacillating monarch. Though Turgot, like the 
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other economists, looked to the Royal authority as the readiest 
means to “ do good quickly,” there is no evidence that he viewed 
representative institutions with any rooted distrust. On the con- 
trary, there is reason to believe that he would have favoured such 
institutions at the proper time. He at any rate referred to 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Social Contract” with approval, and one of his objects 
in projecting a scheme of local government was to give the people 
some education in civic duties. But for the time one thing he 
knew, and one thing only—that the state of the country was 
desperate ; and he aimed at nothing less than a pacific Revolution. 


II.—EconomIsT AND PHILOSOPHER. 


In the field of economics Targot was a pioneer, His general 
principles were those of Quesnay and Gournay, the founders of the 
physiocratic school. Unfortunately, along with their enlightened 
views he imbibed also their errors. The physiocrats taught two 
great truths. First,that the production and accumulation of wealth 
are subject to natural laws; and in order that these laws may 
operate to their fullest extent, men should enjoy liberty of pro- 
ducing, liberty of buying and selling, liberty of transport, and 
liberty to employ and to borrow or lend capital; ‘or, in other 
words, complete freedom of trade. The second great truth is that 
taxes are subject to a natural law of incidence, and that the persons 
or class who pay over the tax to the Exchequer do not necessarily bear 
the ultimate burden. Therefore, in any scheme of taxation regard 
should be had to the law of incidence, and the tax should be levied 
as far as possible upon the fortune and income of those who 
ultimately bear the burden. 

In their application of these truths, however, the physiocrats 
went seriously astray. It would serve no good purpose to discuss 
their fallacies at any length. It need only be said that their 
principal blunder was in teaching that the soil is the only source of 
wealth, and that as there should be no taxation except upon the net 
produce of a nation, all manufacturers and other persons engaged 
in commerce, and all consumers, should go scot free. “The only 
class who should be taxed,” they said, “are the land-owners. It 
is of no use taxing any other class; the burden will fall on the 
land at last, and it is better to lay it on there directly.” In these 
errors Turgot fully shared, and though he was on intimate terms 
with Adam Smith, and freely corresponded with David Hume, all 
the efforts of these distinguished men were not sufficient to convert 
him, Physiocrat he was; physiocrat he remained. He thought 
English economists failed to understand Quesnay. He wrote to 
Hume: “ Our economist philosophers, followers of Quesnay, will 
maintain vigorously their master’s system. It is a system from 
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which English writers are at present very far; nor can we hope to 
see them adopt it for a long time to come, so difficult is it to 
reconcile its principles with the ambition of monopolising the com- 
merce of the universe.” It is fair to remember that at this period, 
in France far more than in England, commerce and agriculture 
were hampered by heavy taxation and innumerable legislative 
restrictions. 

Turgot, however, belonged to no narrow sect. Though he em- 
braced the general principles of Quesnay, he seems to have been 
influenced far more by Gournay, with whom he was on terms of the 
most intimate friendship. While Quesnay was an advocate of Free 
Trade, his system subordinated everything else to agricultural 
prosperity. His motto was: “Poor peasants, poor kingdom ; poor 
kingdom, poor king.” Gournay, from his position as Intendant of 
Commerce, naturally paid more attention to economic questions 
arising from other industries. He was the author of the famous 
expression : “ Laissez faire, laissez passer.” It has been seen how 
Turgot studied commercial economic problems with Gournay in the 
tours they made together in 1755 and 1756, It was, however, 
some years prior to this, and probably before he knew Gournay, that 
he first exhibited his interest in the science of economics. His 
second literary essay of which we have any knowledge was a letter 
addressed to a fellow-pupil on “ Paper Money,” This was written 
before he was twenty-two years of age; but, notwithstanding his 
youth, the essay displayed a thorough grasp of the true functions of 
money. Had the Revolutionists forty years later known as much 
about the matter as Turgot at the age of twenty-one, they would 
have been saved the serious blunder of flooding the country with 
inconvertible paper money. 

Turgot’s two chief works on economics did not appear until after 
the death of his friend Gournay. One was an unstinting “ Eulogy ” 
of that friend, written immediately after his death; and the other 
an “ Essay on the Formation and Distribution of Wealth,” a sketch 
of political economy written for the benefit of two Chinese students, 
As Turgot’s chief economic doctrines are best exemplified by the 
applications he made of them as a statesman, these literary pro- 
ductions may be passed with brief notice. In the “ Eulogy” he 
warmly advocates Gournay’s principles of competition and the free- 
dom of labour. To convey a sufficiently accurate idea of the 
“Essay on the Formation and Distribution of Wealth,” it will 
suffice to recall the verdicts of two competent critics, Dr. J. K. 
Ingram says of the work: “It gives in brief compass a luminous 
statement of some of the most important principles relating to the 
economic constitution of societies—the division of labour; the 
origin and use of money; the nature of capital and the different 
modes of;its employment ; the necessary rise of capitalist chiefs of 
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industry ; the legitimacy of interest and loans ; and the impossibility 
of arbitrarily fixing the rate of that interest. It unfortunately 
contains, along with many truths, the erroneous doctrines of the 
physiocrats. . . . Regarded as a work of exposition it has real 
originality, and may justly be pronounced a masterpiece.”1 And 
Mr. Morley, in his interesting sketch of Turgot, says: “It was no 
small proof of originality and enlightenment to precede Adam 
Smith by ten years in the doctrines of Free Trade, of free industry, 
of loans on interest, of the constitutive elements of price, of the 
effects of the division of labour, of the processes of the formation 
of capital.”2 

French economists may be trusted to see that Adam Smith 
shares his proud position with Turgot. They—and, indeed, some 
others—are inclined to go farther, and claim for Turgot the first 
place. But there is no sufficient ground for believing that Adam 
Smith owed much to Turgot or any other French economist. Smith’s 
doctrines were formed long before his visit to France, and Turgot’s 
doctrines were formed long before he met Smith. Each had done his 
own work independently of the other. But we can easily imagine 
how stimulating to each would be the conversation of these two 
distinguished men. ‘If obligation must needs be assessed and the 
balance adjusted,” says Mr. Rae, in his life of Smith, “ who shall 
say whether Smith owes most to the conversation of Turgot, or 
Turgot owes most to the conversation of Smith? The state of the 
exchange cannot be determined from mere priority of publication ; 
no other means of determining it exist, and it is of no great moment 
to determine it at all.”® 

It will assist us in forming our estimate of Turgot if we pause 
for a moment to glance at some of his other literary work. On the 
important subject of the education of youth, he gave expression to 
some of the same criticisms and suggestions as his more passionately 
eloquent contemporary, Rousseau. ‘I will mention one of the 
reasons of its failure: it is that we content ourselves with giving 
rules where it is necessary to create habits. . . . Do not say to 
your son, ‘ Be virtuous,’ but make him find pleasure in being so. 
. . « Above all, the great point in home education is to preach by 
example.” These are a few sentences extracted from an important 
letter to Madame de Graffigny. In the same letter he made some 
very sensible observations on the sanctity of marriage and family life. 

In the eighteenth century religious toleration was in theory 
unknown in France. In practice, however, the Government was 
milder than the law. But in 1754 it was proposed to reconcile the 
two antagonistic parties in the Catholic Church (the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists) by enforcing the laws against Protestants. Turgot pub- 
lished a series of letters condemning the proposal. It is possible 
1 Eney. Brit., art. “Turgot.” °* Misc, IL.,149. * Life of Adam Smith, p. 204, 
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that his letters contributed to influence the king against the project. 
At all events it was abandoned. Twenty years after, Turgot 
earnestly endeavoured to persuade the youthful King Louis XVI. to 
omit from his coronation oath the passage in which he swore to 
‘‘ exterminate completely from his dominions all heretics condemned 
by the Church.” The king thanked Turgot for his straightforward 


advice, but “dreaded the explosion which might result” from 


following it. He accordingly satisfied both the bishops and his 
own conscience by mumbling the words inaudibly. It was not long 
before the clergy, in the true spirit of establishment, urged the 
king to remember his oath. ‘It is reserved for you,” they said “to 
deal the last blow to Calvinism in your kingdom. Order the 
schismatic assemblies of the Protestants to be dispersed. . . . So 
shall your Majesty assure.among your subjects the unity of the 
Catholic worship.” Turgot, however, had already followed up his 
effort to revise the coronation oath with a spirited ‘‘ Memorial to the 
King on Toleration,” in which the king was told that to commit an 
injustice in order to execute the formulas which he had repeated 
would be to violate the duty he owed to God, to his subjects, and 
to himself. “God, in judging men,” said Turgot, “will demand of 
them whether they have believed and practised true religion; not 
whether they have believed and practised the religion of their 
sovereign. . . . The prince who orders some of his subjects to pro- 
fess a religion they do not believe, or to renounce one they do 
believe, commands a crime.” In his earlier letters, which were quite 
as vigorous, he wrote: “The king has no power in the spiritual 
order—his kingdom is not established to save souls.” “The king 
should no more be head of the Church than the head of the Church 
be king.” ‘Supremacy, as the English understand it, and the 
temporal power of the Papacy, such are the two extreme points of 
abuses.” 

The most important of the articles which Turgot contributed to 
the famous Lnclyclopédie were those on “‘ Existence” and “ Founda- 
tions.” The former attracted much attention in literary and 
philosophical circles in Paris, and was praised by Voltaire, In the 
article on “ Foundations,” which is of more interest in the present 
day, Turgot boldly attacked the “pious ancestor,” and declared that 
each generation had the right to decide to what uses the income 
from endowments should be put. Foundations are frequently the 
result of the founder’s vanity, No man has a right to bind 
posterity to carry out his wishes, even though he be actuated by the 
purest motives. Circumstances are continually changing. New 
needs arise ; others cease to be felt. Turgot referred to the many 
institutions which had sprung up in the British Islands supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, and recommended France also to 
rely upon the public spirit of her people. ‘The English,” he said, 
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“have not the exclusive right to be citizens.” ‘ Where the income 
is entirely voluntary it is impossible for the fands to be diverted 
from their destination. If they were, their source would be soon 
dried up. There would be no money sunk in useless expenses, in 
luxury, or in building.” We in this country also have many worse 
than useless endowments, and we might with profit take Turgot’s 
teaching to heart. “The greater number of foundations,” said 
Turgot, “long survive their utility. .. . Public utility is the 
supreme law, and it ought not to be nullified by any superstitious 
respect for what we call the intention of the founder—as if ignorant 
and shortsighted individuals had the right to chain to their capricious 
wills the generations that had still to be born.” 

From Turgot’s correspondence may be culled one or two references 
to his contemporaries, and other remarks of general interest. 

Turgot had a short way with the Jesuits. In a letter to Voltaire, 
written not long before the suppression of the Order, he referred to 
the indecisive attitude of the Court. “For myself,” he said, “I 
would wish that we did these poor fathers the good turn of sending 
each of them back to his family, leaving him a reasonable pension. 
. « . The college finances would not be overburdened, the indivi- 
duals would be made happy, the body would no longer exist, and 
the State would be tranquil.” 

Writing to Condorcet, he referred to Rousseau, and said, “ I have 
® leaning to Rousseau in almost all his works.” David Hume in a 
letter to Turgot made reference to his quarrel with Rousseau. 
Turgot replied sympathetically, expressing strong indignation at 
Rousseau’s unworthy suspicions. At the same time he made his 
reply the occasion of expressing a well-balanced judgment on 
Rousseanu’s writings. He “loved greatly” the works of Rousseau, 
and wrote to Hume: “ Quite independent of the beauty of his 
languagé, the eloquence of Rousseau in his moral writings has a 
charm of peculiar power. I believe that he is one of the authors 
who have best served morality and humanity.” 

Writing to Dr. Richard Price in 1778, Turgot, always on the 
look-out for useful work, discussed at some length the future of 
America. Twenty-five years before the Declaration of Independence, 
he had predicted that the separation from England would come some 
day. Now that his bold prediction had been fulfilled, he expressed 
the earnest hope that the Americans would establish wise institu- 
tions. In some respects they had made a bad start. He confessed 
himself ill-pleased with the constitutions drawn up by the various 
States. He observed an imitation, without any real necessity, of the 
usages of England. Thus they needlessly multiplied authorities, 
establishing Houses of Representatives, Councils, and Governors, just 
be cause England had a House of Commons, a Second Chamber, and 
a King. They had not adopted the principle of Free Trade; no 
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fixed principle was established in respect to taxation ; liberty of 
conscience was not complete; and the Union of the States was not 
sufficiently homogeneous. Turgot urged Dr. Price to use his influ- 
ence with the Americans to get these defects remedied. ‘“ All 
right-thinking men,” he wrote, “must pray that this people may 
arrive at all the prosperity of which they are capable. They are 
the hope of the human race; they should be the model. . . . They 
must give the example of political liberty, of religious liberty, of 
commercial and industrial liberty.” 

On the great questions of Free Trade, Education, the relations 
between Church and State, and Colonial Self-government, Turgot 
arrived at enlightened judgments with practically no outside aid. 
He had a genius for reducing every problem to first principles. 
Thus, Free Trade was a simple deduction from the Christian idea of 
the brotherhood of man, and in harmony with the Divine precept 
which commands us to “do unto others as we would that others 
should do to us.” This he held was a wise policy for a single nation, 
since Protection means restricted trade, and that is “a loss to the 
State, which, buying less from the foreigner, must consequently sell 
him less.” “No operation of commerce can be otherwise than 
reciprocal, for to desire to.sell everything to foreigners and to buy 
nothing from them is absurd.” He held that to permit colonies to 
make their own laws is a simple act of justice, which, instead of 
favouring separation, is likely to strengthen the ties between them 
and the mother country. He gave a very pointed warning to Spain, 
the neglect of which has cost that country dear. On the problem 
of Church and State, he said: “Let us go back to the origin of 
things. We shall see religion, as she should be, separated from the 
Government; the Church occupied with the salvation of souls; the 
empire occupied with the welfare of the people; the one and the 
other having its laws distinct.” He applied the same principle to 
the question of education, and, like Rousseau, advocated a return to 
nature’s own method. 

Though Turgot lived a century ago, there is little in his teaching 
(save the economic errors of the physiocrats) which we need reject 
to-day as unsound. His colossal intellect and exact thinking made 
him a man far in advance of his time. Indeed, he is one of those 
thinkers whose work is not for one age, but for every age. 


WALTER Emm, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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RAYS. 


Rays, rays, rays, rays! Cathode, a-, B-, y-radium, polonium, 
actinium, thorium, Becquerel, Lebedew, Réntgen, Hertz, ultra- 
violet, infra-red rays! Here are a few which have come crowding 
out of obscurity into the pages of scientific journals and the arena 
of scientific discussion. Pity the layman who would fain keep his 
school or college learning out of the lumber room! At every turn 
of the page, a scientific journal cries rays, rays, rays, till in sheer 
bewilderment he feels that to turn to such without some key to the 
maze beyond lis old-fashioned lore must be hopeless indeed. Add 
to this the damnable iteration by certain ill-informed people, that 
the old fabric of scientific theory is shrivelling, smoking, and 
crumbling under the fierce glare of these rays, like the battleships 
in Wells’s story under the Martians’ heat-ray, and it is not surprising 
that many feel it no discredit to shelve the whole matter until time 


‘ and leisure allow them to go into it fully, and adjust their old- 


fashioned notions to modern conceptions. Yet the facts are simple, 
and once they are grasped, modern progress becomes easy to follow. 

A witty Frenchman once told the story of his struggles with the 
English language, and instanced the simple word “box” as an 
example of what that language could produce in the way of con- 
fusion of mind. He gave a short list of some of the chief meanings 
of the word, but I believe considerations of space prevented its being 
anything like exhaustive. Now the equally simple word “ray” 
is rapidly rivalling “box” in the variety of its meanings; and 
herein lies much of the bewilderment of those who have prejudice in 
favour of one word, one meaning. At present, in physics, it has 
four different, and two totally different meanings. 

One kind of ray, of which light, radiant heat, Hertz, and Réntgen 
rays are instances, consists of what are called electro-magnetic 
waves in the ether, a term which I will presently endeavour to 
explain. At present grasp this: that they are not rays or streams 
of matter in any form. When light passes from the sun to our 
earth, no material particles or substance of any kind accompany it ; 
the light energy is handed on from one portion of the ether to the 
next, until it reaches our eyes. 

Another kind of “ray” consists in a torrent of electrified 
particles, or rather, particles of electricity, flying through space at a 
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very high speed. The one kind of ray is analogous to waves 
travelling along the surface of water, the other to a fusillade of 
bullets. Of the former there are two varieties: one a series or 
train of similar waves (of very various sizes), the other a succession 
of single waves or pulses, like tidal waves, irregularly distributed, 
There are also two kinds of projectile rays, distinguished by the 
size of the projectile and the sign (positive or negative) of its 
charge. 

There is an intimate connection between these two kinds of rays. 
Let us first get a clear conception of the ether-wave kind. 

A hot body, such as the sun, is able to send (or, as we say, 
radiate) energy in the form of heat and light in perfectly straight 
lines outward from itself, across space empty of all matter. © This 
energy can even traverse some solid and liquid bodies, such, for 
instance, as glass and water, without much more hindrance than 
empty space offers. Nothing can be seen of it while on its way; 
space across which the most tremendous flow of energy is taking 
place is just as transparent and apparently empty as any other. 
Neither gravitational, electric, nor magnetic strain deflects or 
obstructs this radiation, unless it be actually passing through matter. 

Farther, gravitational, electric, and magnetic attractions act 
across empty space; the sun, for example, exerts on the earth a 
force of about 3,658,000,000,000,000,000 tons. To transmit this 
pull by means of a steel bar, we should require to forge one of 
a diameter of about 15,000 miles. Unless we are content to 
admit the inconceivable, and to suppose that two things can act 
upon one another at a distance without anything whatever interven- 
ing between them, we are driven to imagining the existence of 
some medium, which will transmit the enormous strain of these 
attractions. Thus have arisen our various conceptions of “ ether,” 
as a universal, all-pervading medium, of much greater tenuity than 
any tangible matter, yet continuous, and not composed of sparsely 
distributed particles, as a gas is. The great task of physics is to 
deduce the properties of this ether, which are not accessible to direct 
observation, from phenomena which we can observe and measure. 
Formerly, it was hoped that by attributing to it certain mechanical 
properties analogous to those which are familiar to us in ordinary 
solids, liquids, and gases, we might succeed in deducing all its 
luminiferous, gravitational, and electric properties. Thus it was 
imagined as a perfect fluid, given quasi-rigidity by vortices: it was 
then compared to a jelly. Now we are beginning to approach the 
problem from a new standpoint, and to take its electrical properties 
as fundamental, hoping to deduce all properties of matter, such as 
inertia, cohesion, and chemical attraction, from the electrical pro- 
perties of ether. 

Clerk Maxwell devised a theory of electricity and magnetism, 
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which attributed to the ether certain electrie and magnetic pro- 
perties, without offering any explanation of them. The theory is 
not capable of clear and intelligible statement without the aid o 
mathematics; and for this reason an idea of its exact bearing is 
difficult to obtain. Indeed, a very confused idea of its real nature 
may coexist with a perfect grasp of its mathematical expression. 
Newton laid the foundation of modern dynamics and astronomical 
theory by stating his “ Laws of Motion ” of matter, and the theory 
of universal gravitation. He gave us no theory as to what the 
actual inner nature of matter might be: he assumes inertia, for 
example, and universal gravitation, as fundamentals, and describes 
how they act. If our mathematical analysis is sufficiently powerful, 
we are able to calculate how a given configuration of matter, having 
certain motions, if free from external interference, will behave at 
any time in the fature. In an exactly similar manner, Maxwell 
invented certain laws of motion of electricity and electric strain, 
which he derived from actually observed phenomena. These laws 
or general statements were expressed in the form of certain 
equations, which, when developed and applied in particular cases, 
gave results which agreed with experience. 

Such a theory is manifestly capable of predicting events which 
are either outside the scope of our experience, or else have not been 
brought under observation by suitable experiment. In the latter 
case, subsequent experiment, whether or not devised to that end, 
may afford remarkable confirmation of the truth of our generalised 
statements. In the case of Maxwell’s theory, this justification by 
prediction and verification has proceeded without a break ever since 
its publication, and it forms our basis until a still more general 
statement shall replace it. 

Electric and magnetic strain, both uniform and varying, had 
long been observed and measured ; but Maxwell predicted that a com- 
bination of the two at right angles to one another would be able to 
travel through space apart from matter, if started in the right way. 
If a body falls into deep water, a wave goes surging out from the 
spot in all directions; if a bullet strikes a steel plate, a wave of 
mechanical strain is propagated outwards through the plate. So 
when an electrically charged body flying at a high speed is suddenly 
stopped, Maxwell states that a single pulse or wave of electro- 
magnetic strain goes travelling off into space. To get an exact idea 
of this wave (and it is very important to do so) let the reader 
imagine himself stationed somewhere near the point of stoppage of 
the body, and facing that point. Let him imagine that he possesses 
two very delicate instruments, the indicators of which will move 
the one in the direction of any magnetic strain which may exist, the 
other in the direction of any electric strain. An instant after the 
electrified body came to a stop the wave would pass him, and the 
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magnetic indicator would move, say, up and down, and the electric 
from left to right and back again. Then they would remain at rest 
in their original positions. A single wave of electro-magnetic 
disturbance would have passed him, polarised in a vertical or 
horizontal direction. In these waves, then, the electric strain is 
always at right angles to the magnetic, and both are at right angles 
to the direction of travel of the wave. An electric charge revolving 
steadily in a circular orbit would send out a uniform train of such 
waves ; and our imaginary instruments,if placed at any point in their 
track, would indicate a regular alternation of both electric and 
magnetic strain. In practice, it is impossible to make any such 
direct reading instruments sufficiently sensitive ; though in many 
indirect ways the electric and magnetic properties can be shown. 

The theory tells us that all such waves, whatever their size, could 
travel at the same rate, and by making certain measurements of 
fundamental electric and magnetic quantities, we can deduce the 
speed at which they would travel. Maxwell did so, and found that 
this speed was exactly that of ordinary light. He then boldly 
asserted that herein lay the real nature of light rays; and all subse- 
quent experiment has confirmed this view. 

Within the limits of this article it is impossible to give even the 
outlines of this confirmation, Hertz, by electrical means, produced 
waves in the ether, exactly in accordance with Maxwell’s prediction, 
but of so large a size that their electric and magnetic properties 
were capable of direct observation. They were then found to possess 
many of the properties of ordinary light. In fact, difference of size 
accounted for all the differences in properties actually observed. The 
size of Hertz waves was a matter of feet or yards, whereas light 
waves vary in length from two to three-millionths of an inch. 

This theory gradually became accepted; but it clearly involved 
the assumption that wherever light was being emitted, minute 
electric charges were revolving, since we can imagine no other way 
in which such electro-magnetic waves could be generated. By 
observing the effect of a magnet on the emission of light waves, it 
became possible to calculate what the amount and orbit of these 
charges should be. Their orbit was found to be about the diameter 
of an ordinary atom, and very good reasons were seen for believing 
that their mass was about one-thousandth that of a hydrogen atom. 
These charges or particles were then named “electrons.” Their 
charge was always one of negative electricity, 

The most remarkable event in the history of science during the 
past ten years or so has been the isolation and examination of these 
electrons separated from matter. The cathode rays in a Crooke’s or 
X-ray tube consist of these negative electrons driven at a very high 
speed by electric force. A glowing hot body, a plate of zinc exposed 
to the light of an arc-lamp, many heavy metals, are all emitting 
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them continually; and by examining and measuring the effect of 
magnetic and electric fields upon their motion, it has been possible 
to weigh and measure them. 

It is necessary at this point to grasp one more consequence of 
Maxwell’s theory. If a body of a certain mass be charged with 
electricity and set moving at a certain speed, its energy of motion 
will be greater on account of its charge. In order to set it in 
motion at a given speed, more work will require to be,done than if 
the body were uncharged. This is clearly equivalent to the addition 
of a certain amount to its mass or inertia, an amount which, it has 
been proved, will be practically constant for all speeds not closely 
approaching that at which light travels. Now, the inertia of matter 
is one of its most fundamental properties; one, in fact, hitherto 
dismissed as inherent and incapable of any explanation. Yet here 
we are presented with what is, so far as we can tell, an exact imita- 
tion of this property. For instance, by many different methods it 
has been found possible to measure the mass of an electron. But 
since the latter is highly charged with electricity, clearly a portion 
of the total observed mass is due to this charge, and we have no 
means of distinguishing this portion from whatever mass the particle 
might have if uncharged. Most people have become convinced by 
this time that it is most unphilosophical to insist upon two kinds of 
inertia which we cannot separate in their effects, and have dropped 
the notion of material inertia, referring all observed inertia to the 
electric charge of the electrons, which we know to exist in countless 
numbers in all bodies. 

The ordinary atom of chemistry retires into deeper and deeper 
obscurity as we follow out the logical consequences of these assump- 
tions, and we are coming rapidly to the conclusion that it may be dis- 
pensed with altogether. Since ordinary matter exhibits, as a rule, no 
external charge which our instruments will indicate, and yet clearly 
contains vast numbers of electrons with a negative charge, we are 
certain that an equal total positive charge is also intimately bound up 
with it, and most likely in the form of an equal number of positive 
electrons, cach equal but opposite in charge to the negative electrons 
which we have examined. It is true that the positive electron has 
never been examined alone; a negative electron has a mass one- 
thousandth that of a hydrogen atom, whereas the positively charged 
particles which have been examined have always a mass equal to 
that of the atom of matter from which they are derived. Evidently 
there is some fundamental unexplained difference between the two 
electrons other than that of sign of charge; still, we know nothing 
against, and a good deal in favour of, making the simplest 
assumption. 

These are, then, our present ideas on the subject. First, all 
chemical atoms are made up of various numbers of positive and 
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negative electrons held together by their mutual attractions, in 
certain arrangements or patterns which, together with the number 
of electrons, determine the chemical and physical nature of any 
element. Secondly, in place of the property of inertia, which we 
once imagined as a fundamental and unexplained property of matter, 
all these electrons have a constant, equal, and inseparable electric 
charge ; have, indeed, no other properties than those of this charge. 

We know one fact, at least, about these electron systems. Any 
element must consist of a nucleus in which the negative electrons 
are in a minority, so that the group, as a whole, has a residual posi- 
tive charge, which exerts external attraction. Around this nucleus, 
held by this attraction as the sun holds the earth, are revolving in 
orbits negative electrons, whose electro-magnetic radiation we 
observe in the spectrum of.a glowing gas. These satellites may be 
jerked off and wander about alone, leaving the nucleus, which will 
now show external signs of its positive eharge. This happens ina 
gas when Riatgen rays are sent through it, or in a metal when 
exposed to ultra-violet light, or in a body heated to a high 
temperature. 

The central nucleus, although so far as we know, it has not 
yielded to our attempts to disband it, nevertheless in certain heavy 
elements is not stable, but occasionally breaks up with explosive 
violence, hurling off at a tremendous speed negative electrons and 
positively charged aggregates much smaller than the original atom. 

We are now in a position to fully understand the nature of all 
the various rays that have been discovered. Let us consider them 
in order, taking first the ether waves, which are divided into two 
classes, the trains of waves, and the single pulses irregularly dis- 
tributed. 

Hertz waves are produced by the rapid vibration of an electric charge 
in a path of considerable size; for instance, from one coating of a 
Leyden jar to the other. They travel, in common with all ether 


waves, at the speed of ordinary light—that is to say, they would take . 


about eight minutes to cover the distance (93,000,000 miles) between 
the earth and thesun. They have been produced in lengths varying 
from a quarter of an inch to thousands of miles. 

Of electro-magnetic waves much smaller than a quarter of an inch 
we have no knowledge until we come to the infra-red rays. These 
are the longest and least refrangible rays emitted by a body on 
account of its temperature. The regular revolution of the electron 
in its orbit, which we observe in a glowing gas in a vacuum tube, 
and which is absolutely constant in speed unless disturbed by a 
magnet, can no longer take place with any approach to regularity 
when the atoms are as crowded together as in an ordinary solid or 
liquid. Their motion constitutes heat, and their maximum speed 
temperature, and since in a solid their motion is very irregular, they 
VoL. 163.—No. 4. 25 
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emit waves of all sizes between limits, the shortest waves emitted 
being those appropriate to the temperature of the body. ‘Thus, an 
ordinary warm, but not red-hot, body is radiating away energy as 
infra-red rays. Next smaller than these are the Luminous rays, the 
red end of the spectrum being the longest, the violet end the 
shortest waves; beyond these are the Ultra-violet rays, which are too 
small to produce the sensation of vision, but which have various 
striking properties. When they fall upon solids, they cause some 
of the negative electrons to detach themselves and float about free. 
They also have a remarkably destructive effect on the lowest forms 
of life, for instance, the tubercle bacillus. Much smaller still, if we are 
to trust their discoverer’s measurements, are the N-rays, or Blondlot 
rays. These are one of the most recent discoveries in the matter 
of rays, and since no one has succeeded in repeating the very simple 
experiments which are said to demonstrate their existence, a certain 
amount of doubt still exists as to their exact nature. Their cha- 
racteristic property is said to be that of causing any dimly illumi- 
nated or shining surface to brighten considerably when they fall 
upon it. Thus, a dimly-lit sheet of paper, a small gas flame, a red- 
hot platinum wire, or a patch of luminous paint, all brighten up 
when exposed to these rays, which are emitted by a Welsbach burner 
among many other things. They penetrate wood, aluminium, paper, 
and so on, but are stopped by lead, wet cardboard, and some solu- 
tions. The most interesting fact about them has been discovered by 
a colleague of Professor Blondlot, M. Charpentier, who states that 
all living matter emits them in proportion to its physiological 
activity; thus our brains are constantly pouring them out, as a 
luminous screen brought near the head should indicate; an act of 
thought strongly increases the rate of emission. If the reader is 
sufficiently interested to attempt to repeat these experiments for 
himself, he can find abridged translations of the original papers of 
M. Blondlot in the “ Electrician,” at intervals from March of last year 
to the present time. Mr. Campbell-Swinton, a well-known electrical 
engineer, who was the first to take Réntgen-ray photographs in 
England, has tried in vain to repeat the experiments as described 
by Blondlot. 

Of irregular ether pulses the best known are the Réntgen, y-radium, 
and Becquerel rays, which are emitted by the sudden stoppage or 
disturbance of negative electrons. In order that irregular ether 
pulses may be sharp enough to be perceptible, the speed of the 
electrons must be very high and their stoppage very sudden. In 
the cathode stream of an X-ray tube their speed approaches one- 
tenth that of light, and they are stopped with extreme suddenness 
by a screen of platinum placed to receive them, called the anti- 
cathode. Similarly, when an atom of radium explodes, the negative 
electrons are started into motion still more rapid than that in an 
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X-ray tube, and are stopped with equal suddenness if they happen 
to strike the adjacent massof radium. In both cases each electron 
emits a pulse. These pulse rays have very great penetrating 
power, which varies inversely with their length; the quicker the 
stoppage of an electron the shorter and sharper the pulse emitted. 
These rays have a germicide effect equal to- that of ultra-violet 
light, and are used successfully in the treatment of rodent ulcer, 
lupus, and some forms of superficial cancer. They also possess the 
power of setting free the electrons in matter. 

The projectile rays consist of two kinds, negative electrons and 
positively charged atoms. The negative electrons are very small 
and light, and move at a tremendous speed, while the positive 
particles are of the same mass as that of the atoms of the substance 
from which they are derived; that is, from one to two-hundred 
thousand times the mass of an electron. 

In a vacuum tube we can get two kinds of such rays, corre- 
sponding to the two kinds of charged particle. 

Cathode rays proceed from the cathode, or terminal by which 
the current leaves the tube, and have a speed about one-tenth 
that of light; by sudden stoppage they give rise to the Réntgen 
rays. 

Canal rays, which consist of positively charged atoms of the gas 
contained in the tube, proceed from the other terminal of the tube, 
the anode. They move more slowly than the cathode rays. 

The decomposition of unstable atoms of such metals as radium, 
thorium, actinium, polonium, gives rise to three kinds of rays 
which are distinguished by the letters a, 3, and y. The last named 
have already been mentioned and their origin explained. The 
other two are respectively positively charged atoms and negative 
electrons. The latter have in the case of radium the enormous 
velocity one-half that of light. The positive atoms are of course 
not those of the original element, but much smaller aggregates of 
positive and negative electrons, which in the case of radium 
rearrange themselves into atoms of the element helium. 

This ends the tale of rays already discovered. Let us summarise 
what has been stated above. 

Maxwell’s theory of electricity gave us the conception of electro- 
magnetic waves in the ether, and stated what might be called the 
mechanical properties of electric charges, whose motion gives rise to 
the waves. It predicted the velocity of the waves ; this was found 
to be that of ordinary light. It was therefore proper to assume, 
until we knew anything to the contrary, that light was of this electro- 
magnetic nature. Hertz produced waves so large that their electric 
and magnetic properties could be actually observed, and they were 
found to possess also the properties of light. On this notion, all 
light givers must possess minute electric charges revolving round 
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their atoms. The effect of a magnet on the emission of light con- 
firms this, and, finally, these minute electric charges may be separated 
from matter and examined. The question then arises, are they 
charged particles of ordinary matter, or charges separated from all 
‘matter? The latter supposition being shown to be more reasonable, 
it was an easy transition to the hypothesis that all matter consisted 
of nothing more than aggregates of these unit charges. Such a theory, 
far fetched and slenderly based as it may appear at the first blush, 
in reality justifies itself in two ways. It makes the minimum of 
assumption, and therefore is the most philosophical ; and it explains 
quite simply a vast number of facts otherwise inexplicable, such 
as the so-called “miracle” of radium. Finally, no observed fact 
conflicts with it. 

It has not been possible in this short sketch to make clear more 
than the bare outline of the new ideas which bid fair to open out 
new fields of discovery, new sciences almost. There has not been 
such a making of history in the world of science since the time of 
Newton, and it is good to be born to see such times, 


H. Starrorp HatFIELpD. 

















THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
THE CARE OF THE MENTALLY 
AFFLICTED. 


PrIoR to the year 1890 the care of those mentally afflicted among 
the poorer classes in England and Wales was under the control of 
the Justices of the various counties. Similarly in regard to London, 
the administrative care and control of the insane were under the 
direction of the Justices of the county of Middlesex ; but the passing 
of the Local Government Act of 1888 made London an administra- 
tive county, covering an area of 121 square miles, and on May 1, 
1890, the new authority of the London County Council took over the 
care of about 10,000 insane persons. At that time there were only 
four asylums, viz. ; : 


Patients. 
Banstead . ‘ ‘ . P . 2000 
Cane Hill . , , P , . 1100 
Colney Hatch . : ‘ ‘ . 2250 
Hanwell . ‘ ‘i . i . 1890 
7240 


Claybury Asylum at Woodford, to accommodate 2000 patients, 
was then in course of erection, and patients were first received 
therein on May 16, 1893. Since then other large asylums have 
been built and opened, there now being no less than nine of these 
institutions, in which are housed 16,539 patients, viz. : 

Total number 





Asylum. Patients. Attendants, Nurses. of Staff. 
Banstead . ~ abr 130 144 274 
Cane Hill . - 2109 130 139 269 
Claybury . . 2348 124 158 282 
Colney Hatch . 2153 105 150 255 
Hanwell - 2559 113 184 297 
Heath (Bexley). 2087 117 142 259 
Horton . 1964 121 132 253 
Manor ‘. . 591 4 75 79 
Epileptic Colony 277 31 15 46 

Total . . 16,539 875 1139 2014 


In addition to this number, there are about 900 patients who are 
principally boarded out under contract at other asylums throughout 
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the country wherever accommodation can be obtained, and the 
London County Council are now building another large asylum, 
called Long Grove, on their Horton estate near Epsom in Surrey, 
which, when finished, will accommodate 2000 more patients. Alto- 
gether there were on January 1, 1904, 17,465 patients in regard to 
whom the London County Council was responsible for finding accom- 
modation. It is estimated that certified lunacy in London occurs 
at the rate of nearly 90 cases per week, and increases at the rate of 
500 a year, so that, at this rate, a new asylum has to be provided 
about every four years. The first asylum planned and built entirely 
by the Council was the one at Bexley, and this cost £470,000, or 
about £224 per bed. The cost of maintaining each patient in the 
London asylums is 11s. 44d. per week. This covers their board, 
nursing, and the entire cost, except that of the building and its 
upkeep. 

The Asylums Committee consists of thirty-four members of the 
Council, who are appointed annually. They have special powers 
under the Lunacy Act, and meet once a month. They appoint a 
sub-committee for the control and management of each asylum, and 
have also other sub-committees for different purposes. The Contract 
Sub-committee deals with all contracts for supplies of food, pro- 
visions, stores, and other articles required for the asylums. The 
General Purposes Sub-committee deals with general questions of 
finance. Altogether there are fourteen standing sub-committees for 
the asylums, and during the year ended March 31 last, 236 meetings 
took place. The Asylums Committee have a eentral office in London, 
at 6, Waterloo Place, S.W., where a large staff is also employed. 

In addition to the meetings of the main Committee, which take 
place in London at the hall of the London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, the Asylums Sub-committees visit most of the asylums 
fortnightly in some and monthly in others, to receive reports and to 
discharge recovered cases. Besides this, every new patient is seen 
by the sub-committee, and once in every two months a statutory 
inspection of all the asylums has to be made, so that every patient 
has an opportunity of approaching the sub-committee if he or she 
desires to do so. Meetings of the different sub-committees are held 
on Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays, and even Saturdays at the various 
asylums, the remaining days, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, being 
occupied by the London committees. 

Each of the asylums is under the charge of a medical super- 
intendent, who is assisted by five or six medical officers. Each 
asylum has a steward or storekeeper, a clerk, a matron, an inspector, 
and head attendants, The total of officers in any of the asylums 
is over forty. The day staff of attendants and nurses consists of 
about 250 persons, or about one attendant to every eight patients 
for males, and one nurse for every ten female patients. There is, 
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in addition, a large staff of workmen. All the work of keeping the 
asylum in a thorough state of efficiency is performed by each asylum 
staff. All the modern London asylums are lighted by electricity, 
which is generated at each asylum, but a central station has been 
erected for asylums on the Horton estate. The total number of hands 
employed at most of the large asylums is over 500, so that, together 
with the inmates, the population of each of the large asylums 
numbers about 3000 persons. In fact, an asylum for the insane is 
a little town, where everything progresses so smoothly that but little 
is known by the outside world of its internal working and arrange- 
ments. The annual cost of an institution of this kind for mainte- 
nance alone, including such items as salaries, wages, provisions, fur- 
niture and general expenses, is nearly £80,000, and a sum of about 
£8000 per annum is required to keep the building and grounds in 
thorough repair. The total cost of all the asylums for the last financial 
year ending March 31, 1904, was £659,363, or nearly £2000 per 
day. 

The following figures give the total number of patients admitted, 
discharged, and died in the London asylums during the year 1903, 
and may be interesting :— 


Total cases in the asylums, January 1, 1903 ‘ . 16,562 
Cases admitted during the year . ‘ ‘ . 4,502 
Cases discharged—recovered ‘ : ‘ 1352 
‘i ae relieved , F , ‘ 1185 
Be _ not improved . : ° 353 
Cases died . ° ° ° ‘ . ‘ 1485 
— 4,375 





Total remaining in asylums, December 31,1903 . 16,689 





Average resident during the year . ‘ ; . 16,493 


The recovery rate during 1903 for all the asylums of London was 
30°03 per cent. calculated upon all the admissions, and the death 
rate was 7°05 upon the total number under treatment. 

The Council has established at Claybury Asylum a modern and 
fully-equipped pathological laboratory for the scientific study of the 
nature and causes of insanity. Ten years ago the London County 
Asylums were behind those of any other large towns at home and 
abroad in facilities for the scientific study of the morbid conditions 
of the mind, ‘To-day they are provided with means of research 
which are second to none, and which even excite the admiration of 
foreign visitors. The laboratory consists of a library and a museum 
for the collection of pathological specimens, and a physical examina- 
tion room where the cases of patients can be taken and various 
abnormalities tested, an ophthalmic room with electrical and 
X-ray apparatus, a chemical room, two rooms for microscopic work, 
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and one for the pathologist himself. It cost £4,000 to build, and 
has a specially-appointed director at its head. 

Before proceeding farther I may be permitted to refer very 
briefly to the word mind, to which we shall frequently direct our 
attention on this occasion. Mind is not something immaterial or 
spiritual which lies behind the particular manifestation of mental 
life. It is not anything behind mental processes, like a table upon 
which mental processes rest or from which they emerge. The term 
mind is used to describe the sum total of mental processes experi- 
enced during the life of an individual. Psychologically, mental 
processes are ideas, feelings and impulses, and when these are limited 
to any definite period, such as those which make up the present 
experience or “now,” they are called consciousness. In dealing with 
mental processes it is always desirable to have an elementary know- 
ledge of psychology, for we are thereby enabled to analyse any actual 
or concrete mental experience into its simplest components, to dis- 
cover by this analysis how these combine and by what laws, and to 
bring them into connection with physiological and bodily conditions, 
More and more is it becoming recognised that mental and physical 
conditions bear definite and inseparable relationships to each other, 
a correlation which is best described, not as cause and effect nor as 
that of interdependence, but as that of a “psycho-physical parallelism.” 

In the whole range of medical science, perhaps insanity is, of all 
subjects (or diseases) the most painfully interesting. ‘To the expert 
in municipal affairs, because of the public interest aroused through the 
enormous expenditure necessitated in housing and accommodating 
the victims of this disease, as also from the loss to the community 
through the permanent disablement and consequent unproductive- 
ness of those who fail to recover from it. To the student of psych- 
ology, insanity is the debatable land of the imagination, which 
presents many subordinate varieties of its wanderings—the dream of 
the poet, the fable of the mythologist, and the fiction of the romancer, 
being woven with its threads, To the sociologist insanity is of 
interest, as it is closely related to the conditions of life and to the 
progress and the complexity of civilisation. Insanity can render 
the most joyous and holy aspect of life—viz., that of maternity— 
into one of fearful anxiety, and short of death— indeed it is often a 
living death—no event is so great a calamity or shock to all con- 
cerned, for the perfection of the providence for childhood is destroyed 
by disease, and the strongest parental affection turns to hatred and 
becomes a danger. Ten per cent. of all women admitted into the 
asylums of England and Wales during the childbearing period—i.c., 
between fifteen and forty-five years of age—suffer from childbirth as 
a cause of their insanity. 

Now what is insanity? It has been defined as a failure on the 
part of the organism to accommodate itself to its environment. 
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Instead of being a definition this isa pedantic petitio principit. The 
practical point to be considered in regard to insanity is conduct, and 
the conduct of an ordinary member of society which tends to the 
detriment of himself or his neigkbours may be such that his sequestra- 
tion becomes not only justifiable but necessary and even obligatory. 
The pivot of the environment, or, in other words, society, acting for its 
own protection, establishes certain laws and regulations of a self- 
restraining character, which the various’ members, having a common 
object in view, abide by and are bound to acknowledge for the common 
welfare. Failure tocomply with these self-imposed rules, which the 
reflective wisdom of the community has laid down, entails punish- 
ment, which is, however, mitigated or altogether evaded when, through 
disease of the nervous system, there is mental incapacity on the part 
of the offending member to apprehend the nature or the quality of 
the act he has committed in infringement of the law. 

In filling up the certificate of insanity the law exacts from medical 
men the consideration of two propositions: one that the individual 
is of unsound mind, the other that he is unfit to be trusted with his 
liberty. As to the first question, What is it that constitutes this 
unsoundness of mind? It is often asserted that mental peculiarities 
may in themselves constitute insanity, but there are singularities and 
eccentricities which do not constitute even the minor degrees of 
insanity ; yet there are many persons who are properly incarcerated 
in asylums in whom there are merely exaggerations of normal ten- 
dencies, fluctuations of the mental faculties which may be described 
only as excessive or beyond normal limits, and which render these 
persons unstable, untrustworthy, and even dangerous, but yet in 
whom there is hardly any loss or weakening of the mind. It is 
stated that the presence of hallucinations or delusions constitutes 
insanity, but there are many persons in daily life who fulfil all their 
duties and obligations to society and to themselves, and yet suffer 
from hallucinations and delusions, Furthermore, there are persons 
of high intelligence who yet fail to respond to ordinary motives, and 
who become so defective in their habits as to be socially unfit to mix 
with the world. It is commonly believed that suspicions and con- 
spiracies are in their nature necessarily insane symptoms, yet may 
not suspicions be reasonable and just? Is the world so pure and 
honest that persons never conspire against the prosperity of other 
individuals? Can antipathy for those who were formerly loved be 
a sufficient ground for incarceration? Are the acquaintanceships 
and friendships of sane men and women like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians? Are there no natural changes from kindly feelings 
to animosity depending upon the peculiar sensibility of the indi- 
vidual? Where is the line between that excess which is and that 
which is not decisive of insanity? It is only too well known that 
there are imperceptible gradations as well as abrupt transitions 
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between health—which is the easy, harmonious, and unconscious per- 
formance of the organic functions—and disease, and the borderland 
between mental health and disease is an ill-defined frontier, for the 
age, circumstances, and surroundings of the individual, as well as 
the period in which he lives, have to be considered in the determina- 
tion of insanity. What are the terrible consequences of insanity ? 
When it is stated in the certificate that any person is unfit to be 
trusted with his liberty and is a proper person to be taken charge 
of and detained under care and treatment, it often means to the in- 
dividual far severer pangs than can be produced by the most extra- 
ordinary anxiety or the most acute bodily pains ; it means that he is 
disenfranchised, he is deprived of the control of his own affairs—a 
position which alters his responsibility to the law and his relation to 
his own friends, possibly causing the greatest distress to his relatives. 
In many cases, more especially among the poor, it may mean a life-long 
charge upon the public purse—already heavily burdened—a main- 
tenance including housing, clothing, and food, which tends each year 
to increase, and which has become a serious municipal consideration. 
In addition to these consequences, insanity causes, in the present 
state of public opinion, a stigma to be attached not only to the 
sufferer but also to those who are related or are dependent upon him, 
and on account of which these relations are often made to feel the 
curtailment of the necessaries of life, conditions which tend to reduce 
them also to ill health and perhaps to a similarly pitiable condition 
of dependence. 

It is an interesting and noteworthy fact that insanity increases as 
man departs from the savage and semi-civilised states and approaches 
the highest civilisation. In primitive states of society and among 
uncivilised races insanity is rare, the chief forms—apart from the 
low grades of idiocy and imbecility—being associated with the 
taking of drugs and corresponding to the insanities of civilisation 
resulting from alcohol, ether, cocaine, morphia, etc., and which in 
the main are curable. Insanities which end in dementia or in 
complete loss of mind—-viz., the incurable varieties—are rare among 
primitive people, and it is only when we arrive at higher civilisation 
that these incurable forms are seen. Civilisation, which implies the 
development of the more simple into the more complex, the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous, also-means the massing of 
people together, the crowding of the poor, and in many cases their 
starvation. It is the inevitable tendency of an urban community 
to fall below a standard of efficiency in health, because overcrowding 
is unavoidable, and it is overcrowding that fosters and favours the 
one great determinant of insanity, viz., the pursuit of pleasure, and 
more especially the pleasure of alcoholic indulgence—a gratification 
which brings in its train a long and varied list of causes that 
operate as factors in deterioration. What are the actual causes of 
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insanity ? These are usually divided into those which are direct 
and definitely exciting, such as “stress” of some kind, and those 
which are predisposing, indicating a lack of vigour and resistive 
power in the individual, The chief predisposing cause of insanity 
is a faulty or a vicious heredity, which is often determined by the 
social environment of the individual, for we know that social 
relations and obligations constitute the preponderant factors in any 
mental life. As to heredity, a history of insanity or some nervous 
disease is obtained after inquiry in about one fourth of all cases 
brought into asylums, and such a history is oftener met with among 
those of the better classes—1.c., among the private patisnts—than 
among the poorer classes. 

‘here is a biological law according to which all beings endowed 
with life tend to repeat the elements and functions of their 
organism in their descendants—a law which governs the subordinate 
no less than the dominant characteristics, and which involves 
internal and external structures, with their physiological and 
psychological consequences. The principle of heredity is based upon 
the fact that like begets like, and it is the conservative force of 
Nature which always tends to the production of the normal or the 
average type, 4.c., to the inheritance of a certain combination of 
characters which are typical of the race to which the individual 
belongs. Not that the offspring is always like the parents, who 
may differ in age, vigour, bodily and mental traits, for the children 
may have the physical organisation of one parent and the mental 
and moral characteristics of the other. Still, as stated, the tendency 
is towards the normal type. With an insane father and a sane 
mother the likelihood is in favour of mental health, and it is more 
than an even chance that the offspring may escape insanity. Even 
with two insane parents some of the children may escape insanity, 
so strong are the tendencies in Nature to the average healthy type. 

The influence of environment is an acknowledged powerful factor 
in the correction of faulty heredity. There is throughout Nature 
an adaptation to environment. We find distinct evidences of this 
in the vegetable kingdom, showing that an alteration in the 
environment of plants can bring about variations, and when the cul- 
tivator repeats the conditions which caused the variations the latter 
tend to become fixed and are then inherited. We know, for instance, 
that Alpine plants have a certain “ facies,” they are stunted in size 
but brilliant in bloom. The flora of moist tropical regions and the flora 
of the dry desert have each their distinctive “facies.” Moreover, 
dicotyledonous plants have finely-dissected leaves when growing 
under water. All these facts tend to show the influence of the 
environment which is acquired and transmitted, for the seeds 
transmit the character, the plants all coming true by the seed. 
Heredity is sometimes “‘ crossed ” ; that is, the son is like the mother 
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or the daughter is like the father, It may also be direct, like 
characteristics in the parents being repeated and intensified in the 
offspring. Heredity may be “ latent,” as when the morbid defects 
remain undeveloped for a time, manifesting themselves at later 
epochs or periods of life, or it may be “ reversional,” as when 
hereditary characters in the offspring are assimilated to those in the 
grandparents—a condition called “ atavism.” 

It must be understood that in speaking of heredity it is not 
suggested that any disease is transmitted, Disease is never inherited 
—only. the tendency to disease, a certain bodily instability, but 
more especially of the nervous system, by which the susceptibility 
to mental disease is increased, 

What are some of the more direct causes of insanity? The one 
responsible for the greatest amount of suffering as well as insanity 
is intemperance in drink—and yet it isthe most preventible! It is 
the direct cause of insanity in about 22 per cent. of all males 
and 10 per cent. of all females who are admitted into asylums. 
The London County Council has done much to control the traffic in 
drink: by opposing its sale in many places of amusement; by 
refusing to grant fresh licenses in the areas of extension in Greater 
London unless two others have been previously withdrawn and 
extinguished; also in purchasing an estate of 374 acres at Farmfield, 
in Sussex, and in building there at a cost of over £46,000 the 
Female Inebriates’ Home, to accommodate 110 women, by which 
means these women, who are amongst the worst possible class, are 
completely cut off from alcohol. They are detained, moreover, in 
this retreat, to the great relief of many homes and to the advantage 
of public morality and decency, as their disorder in the streets, and 
their flaunting presence in public places, were a most pernicious 
example to the young of both sexes, among whom drink already 
plays sad havoc. ‘This intemperance in drink not only affects the 
family—becoming the curse and the ruin of innocent and helpless 
dependents—but it also lowers the efficiency of the community, in- 
volving a loss of productive labour, an increase of pauperism, the 
spread of crime, and the retardation of all improvement. 

I need not refer to the various forms of insanity caused by drink; 
suffice it to say that delusions of persecution predominate and that 
the victims become suspicious and distrustful. They imagine them- 
selves tortured, destroyed or poisoned; they suspect their children 
of being against them, and their husbands or wives of being 
unfaithful to them. They pass their lives in apprehensiveness and 
fear, and the natures of those who do not recover become blunted : 
their will-power becomes enfeebled, and they are also liable, more 
than in any other form of insanity, to become the victims of con- 
sumption. As to some other causes of insanity, domestic trouble acts 
with much greater potency among women than men, and in women 
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of the better classes, in whom wounded pride, emotional disturbances 
such as fright and nervous shock, figure more frequently as causes of 
insanity than they do among the poorer classes. This is as we 
should expect, owing to their finer organization and evolution, and 
it is exemplified in the private as contrasted with the pauper patients. 
Women of to-day have to bear a yreater strain than their mothers, 
and especially their grandmothers, for they have to compete with 
men more than in former times, and their education of to-day— 
which is not without its influence upon mental breakdown—permits 
them more than ever before to be the companions of men in sports 
and pastimes; and women also drink more than they did before. 
The light literature of to-day, with its “paradox and persiflage,” 
also implants in many women unpractical and artificial ideas of life. 
Women are more addicted to pleasure than they ever were before, 
and it is a serious fact that the destiny of the race does not enter 
into the consideration of many married women—upon whom the 
happiness of the home depends—as their education in the present 
day tends to emphasize the pleasures of life rather than the 
happiness of duty. 

Among other causes of insanity are adverse circumstances, which 
affect men twice as often as women, and men of the upper 
classes chiefly, who are keenly sensitive to disappointed ambition, 
loss of social standing, or property. Fear—a primordial and 
universal emotion—is also a stress of great power in men as well as 
women, and anything in the nature of national crisis, political strife, 
political calamities, fanaticism and violent perturbation of the 
emotions, tend to precipitate into the regions of insanity many who 
were heretofore only borderland cases. War, pestilence and famine, 
have a great effect upon the mental states of the weaker members 
of the community. Now if the possession of reason be the proud 
attribute of humanity, surely a disease such as insanity cannot but 
be ranked as the greatest affliction, and such a condition—which 
touches society, involves the law and defies medicine—must of 
necessity be one of anxious study and deliberate thought. What is, 
therefore, the treatment of insanity? Whether the patient be 
treated in his or her own home, or in one of the many “ institutions ” 
provided under the Lunacy Act, adequate nursing is essential and 
must be provided. In a private house two or more nurses will be 
required by day, and a night nurse will also be necessary, a mental 
nurse being absolutely essential for a mental case. It is by the 
help of efficient nursing that attacks of insanity may be cut short, 
the risk of accident or suicide averted, the anxiety of relatives and 
friends relieved, and valuable lives restored toreason. Tact, watch- 
fulness, untiring patience, sympathy, geniality and good temper, are 
essential qualifications for nursing the insane, and a good attendant 
is of incalculable value in the treatment of any case of insanity, 
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so that before a case is sent from home every effort should be made 
to promote recovery with the aid of private nurses and home 
resources. There are certain symptoms, however—and those 
described as of suicidal or homicidal impulses, or as thay are 
sometimes called, symptoms of “‘ danger to themselves or others ”— 
which brook no delay in placing the patient under proper care. 
Free and abundant feeding is the sheet-anchor of treatment in 
many cases of early insanity, as the exhaustion accompanying acute 
insanity is intense, and food should be administered during every 
quiet interval and at every possible opportunity, to compensate for 
the loss of strength caused by the extreme restlessness and 
delirium. If sleep is obtained, food administered, and the patient 
is allowed free access for outdoor recreation, there will be little 
need for any restraint or seclusion in the technical sense, It 
will thus be seen that insanity is the most expensive illness with 
which any person can be afilicted, for the home treatment of this 
disease involves costly nursing, and the fees for medical attendance 
soon amount to guineas per week, or even per day. The poor, 
therefore, must be cared for in their sickness at the expense of the 
public purse, and this is satisfactorily done in our public asylums, 
which, since the Local Government Act of 1888, are under represen- 
tative public control and Government inspection, and for these 
reasons they command public confidence. The usual procedure for 
the admission of patients into public asylums is through the relieving 
officer, the police, the local magistrate or a Poor Law medical 
officer. Communications made also direct to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners will always receive attention, but it isan invariable maxim 
that the sooner cases of incipient insanity come under proper treat- 
ment the more hopeful are their chances of recovery. 

The treatment of patients in asylums is of that character which 
may best be described as “ moral” treatment. The staff of nurses 
and attendants shows by the force of example the line of conduct to 
be expected, and in the forefront of their rules are those relating to 
occupation. Every encouragement is given to employment—and, 
if possible, that form of employment previously engaged in—more 
especially out-of-doors occupations, such as those of farming, 
gardening, poultry-keeping, &c. The various handicrafts are also 
represented, among which may be named the tailors, shoemakers, 
upholsterers, carpenters, painters, engineers, and those carried out in 
other workshops. Every effort is also made to find congenial and 
suitable occupation for the female patients, and to provide them 
with household duties in particular. The various workrooms and 
laundries find a number of willing helpers, and both sexes are 
encouraged to habits of cleanliness, orderliness, punctuality and 
obedience. The patient in an asylum, whilst conserving his or her 
individuality, sees others getting up and going to bed at regular 
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times; he or she finds fixed times for different duties and regular 
hours for meals, I may here mention that alcoholic beverages do 
not form a part of the ordinary dietary, but the medical officers are 
permitted to prescribe them, if necessary, as a “‘ medical extra.” 
The order and method referred to above arouse and suggest regular 
processes of thought to those under treatment. It is the influence of 
the environment already referred to. In institutions the physician 
forms his own environment, the treatment being based upon the 
adaptive reaction seen in Nature, Through recreation afforded by 
the help of newspapers, books, magazines and periodicals, as also by 
music at the weekly dances, or by special dramatic and musical 
entertainments, suitable diversion is provided to counteract monotony 
and to rouse interest. Physical recreation, as obtained by muscular 
exercises such as the Swedish drill, skipping, &c., helps to restore 
former healthy habits, and to arouse natural feelings and senti- 
ments. Social tendencies are fostered by visits made by patients 
from one ward to those in another, and tastes, desires and ambitions 
of a healthy kind are favoured and encouraged. By candour and 
sympathy, by frankness and truthfulness on the part of the staff, an 
appeal is made to the self-respect of those under treatment, and 
normal mental states are regained. For these reasons able, kind 
and tactful persons are riecessary to assist in the efforts made in 
the various asylums at social readjustment, and it is desirable to 
retain such a staff by considerate attentions to their own well- 
being. I may be permitted to add one word in regard to the so- 
called ‘‘ After-care ” treatment of patients who have recovered and 
are discharged from the asylums, Protective aid is afforded to 
this special class by the “ After-care Association,” established at 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, now in the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence. It has for its object the special care of poor 
women who have regained their reason under treatment in the 
different asylums, and who have been discharged recovered, but 
many of whom are friendless, It aims at placing these once more 
in the world, and has under its supervision several cottage homes 
where such people are befriended. Situations are found for them, 
clothing is provided, and friendly hospitality is afforded—thus help- 
ing them to help themselves. The Society has had a number of 
distinguished Presidents, including, for several years, the great and 
good Lord Shaftesbury. In dispensing assistance it knows neither 
creed nor nationality. It is, unfortunately, in sad need of support 
at the present time, and I feel sure that if Mr. Carnegie—that 
great and powerful helper—only knew of its existence, he would 
include this Society among his beneficiaries, and he would not turn 
a deaf ear to its urgent needs. 

How can insanity be prevented? It is ascertained that every 
case of confirmed insanity means a burden of some hundreds of 
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pounds upon the ratepayers, yet a fraction of this amount, 
judiciously expended, could and would prevent many cases. After 
all, prevention is the highest function of the reformer, the philanthro- 
pist and the medical man. A disease must be treated, but it cannot 
be successfully combated and eradicated until the cause is ascer- 
tained. Insanity, which means incapacity, has become so serious a 
burden that every effort should be made to secure its limitation by 
removing or modifying the causes. It should, if possible, be 
‘nipped in the bud,” and attention in regard to this aspect should 
begin with childhood—indeed, I might say with the mother during 
gestation, whose personal hygiene is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. Children should be properly fed, this being the best 
means of fortifying the early period of life; but feeding of children 
is an ever-difficult problem and fertile in discussion, and mothers are 
often incompetent in this respect. In my opinion much influence 
in regard to this most important work can be accomplished 
by women: perhaps by lady doctors, district visitors, or nurses, 
more than by any other combination of agencies. Advice as to 
cleanliness, as to the selection of food, and as to how it should be 
cooked, are of primary importance. The lives of children should be 
made happy, and means adopted—such as are now afforded in 
many of the London County Council’s parks and open spaces—for 
open-air games and pastimes. It cannot be over-estimated how 
important it is to secure as high a standard of physical health as is 
possible among the population of our large towns, most of whom 
are of the wage-earning classes, and many of whom are still insuffi- 
ciently fed, badly housed, and suffer from conditions which must 
cause ill health and shorten life. The work already done by the 
Parks Committee of the London County Council, which in March, 
1904, had 21 parks, 79 open spaces (covering an area of 4,914 
acres), and which engaged 899 persons in their supervision, is most 
creditable and deserves full public recognition. 

It is becoming more appreciated that sonnd medical knowledge 
in regard to the laws of health and temperance should be dissemi- 
nated among all classes, and the great additional responsibility 
placed upon the London County Council by the new Educational 
Act raises it as an authority above all others, which has in itself the 
means not only for the treatment of the insane but also for its pre- 
vention. The Inter-Departmental Committee of the Privy Council 
in regard to physical deterioration, has issued a report which should 
be in the hands of every person interested in the upbringing of boys 
and girls. As to the education of girls, they should be especially 
trained in methodical habits, and to be affectionate and industrious, 
Neurotic children, who are often restless, irritable, and sensitive— 
the very material for lunacy—are now provided with special schools 
by the new Educational Committee of the London County Council. 
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In these schools the wilful, the backward, and the weak receive 
special attention, and every effort is made to bring them up to be 
useful citizens. The period after leaving school is perhaps the 
most worthy of consideration. It seems to be nobody’s business, 
and a terra incognita for most of the benevolent schemes on foot. 
The Physical Deterioration Committee strongly recommended evening 
continuation classes for girls, where such as those employed in 
factories or other manual work may learn cooking, laundry work, 
and domestic economy, as an advanced course upon what they were 
previously taught in the elementary schools. 

As to the prevention of insanity among the people generally, a 
fuller appreciation of the laws of health and their more strict 
_ observation will conduce to a higher mental and physical vigour. 
These laws can be well expounded at mothers’ meetings, bands of 
hope, and temperance gatherings; best of all, probably, in the 
curriculum of the elementary schools, Attention to healthy phy- 
sical recreation and exercise, games, and manly sports, the 
encouragement of boys’ and men’s clubs, rifle clubs, military drill, 
improved schemes for the sale of food and temperance drinks, healthy 
reading, societies, and libraries, and the encouragement of “ good 
form” in regard to alcohol. At present there are in London over 
700,000 young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
years—mostly the sons of working men—who would profit by 
special guidance and zeal in this direction. All these agencies are 
beneficial to sobriety and self-respect, to sanitation and morality. 
Finally, I may be permitted to call attention to yet one more factor 
in the physical condition of the people which affords opportunities 
for high ideals. This is no mental rhapsody, for it kindles a spirit 
of sympathy, devotion, and fervour even among the roughest 
characters and in the most crowded areas of our cities. I refer to 
the effect of spiritual influence. The work of such institutions as 
the Salvation Army and the Church Army testifies to the influence 
of this factor over the mental and moral character of even those 
hopeless persons who eventually form the deposit of our civilisation, 
and this aspect should not be lost sight of. 


Rosert Jones, M.D. 
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RELATIONS OF MAN TO THE LOWER 
ANIMALS IN WORDSWORTH. 


No one has ever left us in his works better opportunities for studying 
the history of his mental growth than Wordsworth has done. There 
we can picture him a healthy-minded boy, taking a keen interest in 
everything that went on around him, and seeking to satisfy the 
sense of curiosity and wonder developing within him. He repre- 
sents himself to us, in the days of early childhood, playing with his 
sister Dorothy in and near the garden of his father’s house at 
Cockermouth, chasing the butterfly and hunting for birds’ nests. 
This companionship, as he gratefully acknowledges, was an invalu- 
able education alike for the mind and feelings. 


“ The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy ; 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 


While he would rush in hot haste after the butterfly,! as a hunter 
upon his prey, 
“she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


He is eager to show his little sister where lay the sparrow’s nest,* 


but 
“ She looked at it and seemed to fear it ; 
Dreading, tho’ wishing to be near it ; 
Such heart was in her, —” 


And among the many blessings which filled to overflowing the cup 
of his life’s happiness, none surely was greater than this, that during 
all the years of his poetic fruitfalness he was able to have near him 
that same stimulating and humanising influence which was already, 
in his childhood, unconsciously helping to mould his character and 
to develop in him a respect for all forms of life and for all the 
works of nature. 

Another “ kindred influence” was that exerted, in early manhood, 
upon him by Coleridge. It was while the two were living together 


1 See first poem ‘‘ To a Butterfly.” 2 “The Sparrow’s Nest.” 
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in the Quantocks that Coleridge wrote his Ancient Mariner and 
Wordsworth his Peter Bell; the subject of these two poems is 
somewhat similar, and both teach the same lesson of kindness to 
animals. How far his relations with Coleridge resulted in affecting 
or changing Wordsworth’s philosophic conception of the universe 
and of man’s position in it, and of the consequent duties obligatory 
upon him in his relationship to all living things, it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to say; but we may be sure that this period of 
close companionship with Coleridge helped to confirm him in his 
idealism, and in his manner of regarding all objects of sense as a 
materialised expression of spiritual power. 

The one word which expresses better than all others Wordsworth’s 
attitude of mind towards the animal world is that of reverence; it 
was this feeling which caused him to refrain from taking 
any personal part in the destruction of animal life, and to denounce 
that thoughtlessness and cruelty which allowed men in their sports 
and pastimes to inflict’ unnecessary suffering upon innocent and 
harmless creatures. The poem which best expresses his convictions 
on the subject of such sports jas hunting is Hart-Leap Well, 
and no puvem that has been written with the same end in view 
expresses with greater definiteness and more poignant beauty the 
lesson which it was in his heart to deliver. 

As the poet happens to pass on his way from Hawes to Richmond, 
he notices by the roadside, on the slope of a hollow, three stone 
pillars standing at long intervals, and leading to a little basin which 
received the water of a spring rising from the ground at the foot of 
the hill; and near the well stood four wizened trunks of trees. 
Wondering at what he saw, and thinking he had never beheld a 
more dismal spot, he meets a shepherd, who tells him the following 
story. Hundreds of years ago a certain knight, Sir Walter, had, 
while hanting, outstripped all his companions, and had pursued his 
quarry, @ noble stag, as far as the brow of this hill, when the 
animal, clearing the hill in three frantic bounds, just reached the 
stream before it expired; and when the knight comes to examine 
the body of his victim, he finds the water of the spring still trem- 
bling from the effect of the last breath the creature had taken as it 
had stretched out its dying head to touch it. To commemorate 
those three last mighty leaps, the knight had three pillars erected on 
the hillside to mark the spot where its hoofs had rested ; while near 
the stream trees were planted to form a shady arbour, and a stone 
basin was made to receive the water. According to the tradition 
narrated by the shepherd, Sir Walter also built for himself a stately 
mansion, although of the latter not a single stone remains to mark 
the place where once it had been. Of the arbour only these three 
withered stumps are left, and no living creature will touch the water 
which still falls into the basin, A curse seems to be over it all. 
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Some say that a murder has been committed here, but the shepherd 
thinks that it is the memory of the unhappy stag which still haunts 
the place and gives it such an air of desolation. 


“ What thoughts must through the creature’s brain have passed ! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 
Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at this last— 
O Master, it has been a cruel leap. 


‘“ For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 


‘‘ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 


‘In April here beneath the flowering thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 


‘‘ Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone; 
So will it be, as I have often said, 
Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone.” 


“ Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine ; 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


** The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 


“‘ The pleasure-house is dust: behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


“ She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But at the coming of a milder day, 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


‘* One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels,” 


Every lover of Wordsworth, every friend of dumb animals, will 
believe that the wider the circulation and the greater the appreciation 
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of this poem, the quicker will be the coming of that “ milder 
day” for which we pray, but which, alas! none of us now living 
shall be permitted to see. 

Of the ingenious tortures which, in the name of science and in 
the supposed interests of humanity, are in these times, in hospitals 
and laboratories, inflicted upon animals, Wordsworth had in his day 
no knowledge. We know, were he alive now, how indignant 
would be the protest he would offer against the practice of vivisec- 
tion, asa foul blot upon our modern civilisation. What his opinion 
would have been as to the value of information obtained by such 
methods, and as to the effect upon the personal character of the 
employment of sach methods, we get a very clear idea from an 
account given by Miss Hamilton of a conversation held by the poet, 
during a visit to their home in Ireland, with her brother William, 
afterwards Sir William, Hamilton, the mathematician. 


‘He then defended himself, with a beautiful mixture of warmth ana 
temperateness, from the accusation of any want of reverence for science, 
in the proper sense of the word,—science that raised the mind to the 
contemplation of God in his works, and which was pursued with that end 
as its great and primary object, but as for all other science—all science 
which put this end out of view, all science which was a bare collection of 
facts for their own sake, or to be applied merely to the material uses of 
life, he thought it degraded instead of raising the species. . . . For his 
part, rather than have his mind engrossed with this kind of science, to 
the utter exclusion of imagination, and of every consideration but what 
refers to our bodily comforts, power and greatness, he would much prefer 
being a superstitious old woman.” 


It would seem not difficult for every humane and just-minded 
person to realise that the taking of the lives of animals for mere 
sport and amusement is morally unjustifiable, and that the practice 
of experimenting upon their living bodies must stand condemned, 
when we honestly try to put aside our human egoism and to look 
upon nature as a whole, of which every part is, after its kind, good 
and beautiful, and entitled to receive from the reason of man the 
same respect for rights as in justice he is bound to pay to every 
individual of his own species. But, besides these obvious forms of 
injustice and cruelty, there are others, almost equally inexcusable, 
but which are not yet generally recognised as such, because those 
who are responsible for them are looked upon as fond of animals, 
and because it requires the exercise of a little thought and imagina- 
tion before we understand that any injustice at all has been com- 
mitted, On the question of the proper treatment of animals in 
captivity, and as to whether we have any right, whether for purposes 
of amusement or instruction, to deprive of their liberty creatures 
which are accustomed to roam at will upon the earth, through the 
sky, or in the water, both public and private opinion is as yet 
uninformed and indifferent. We may, however, well believe that 
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as our race grows in wisdom and becomes—because more just— 
more generous, we will refuse any longer to make sacrifice to our 
selfish pride and vanity of the liberties of beings which can realise 
the happiness and whole purpose of their lives only in free and 
unmolested movement. 

It was with some such thoughts as these in his mind that 
Wordsworth watched the gold and silver-fish,! which after being 
for some time imprisoned in the house in a glass vase, had been 
removed to the fresh water of a sheltered pool in the grounds of 
Rydal Mount. No longer now can the eye distinguish all the 
beauty of form and colouring which made them such objects of 
interest and mystery as they glided to and fro within the narrow 
limits of the vase. 


“ Alas! they pined, they languished while they shone ; 
And if not so, what matters beauty gone 
And admiration lost by change of place 
That brings to the inward creature no disgrace ? 
But if the change restore his birthright, then 
Whate’er the difference, boundless is the gain. 
Who can divine what impulses from God 
Reach the caged lark, within a town abode, 
From his poor inch or two of daisied sod 2 
O yield him back his privilege! No sea 
Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; 
A wilderness is rich with liberty. 
Roll on, ye spouting whales, who die or keep 
Your independence in the fathomless deep. 
Spread, tiny nautilus, the living sail ; 
Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening gale. 
If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and ocean’s Indian width shall be, 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee!” 


What authority had we, he asks himself, to imprison them in 
their crystal cell? We cannot be certain that the slightest noise 
in the room did not disturb them; and, if they were frightened, 
they had no retreat in which they could take shelter, At night- 
time there was no starlight to relieve the gloom of the darkness 
which shrouded them, and by day how scanty was their share of 
sunshine ! 

‘* While musing here I sit in shadow cool, 
And watch these mute companions, in the pool, 
Among reflected boughs of leafy trees 
By glimpses caught—disporting at their ease, 
Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 
I ask what warrant fixed them (like a spell 
Of witchcraft fixed them) in the crystal cell ; 





1 See the two poems, “Gold and Silver-Fishes in a Vase,” and its sequels 
** Liberty.” 
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To wheel with languid motion round and round, 
Beautiful, yet in mournful durance bound, 

Their peace, perhaps, vur lightest footfall marred ; 
On their quick sense our sweetest music jarred ; 
And whither could they dart, if seized with fear ? 
No sheltering stone, no tangled root was near. 
When fire or taper ceased to cheer.the room, 
They wore away the night in starless gloom ; 

And when the sun first dawned upon the streams, 
How faint their portion of its vital beams ! 

Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 

While not one joy of ours by them was shared.” 


If only we attempted to cultivate something of that fineness of 
perception which made Wordsworth so sensitive to the needs of the 
gold and silver-fish, how much more like heaven might this earth be 
for all! Perhaps, if we thought more about the comfort of our gold- 
fish, we might, in time, learn to think more about the requirements 
and comforts of our fellow humana beings. 

The scientists have shown how closely allied, in his physical 
structure and organism, is man to the rest of the animal world; and 
the better we understand Wordsworth, the clearer do we seem to 
realise the oneness of the spiritual bond which connects us with all 
the other works of nature. All are subject to the same eternal laws, 
and every object is capable of playing its part in the work of 
educating the heart and intelligence of man. As we look upon the 
world through Wordsworth’s eyes we seem to see, as in some 
prophetic vision, the dawn of a time when man once more, as in the 
old Hebrew story, shall walk about the earth, as in his garden, 
holding indeed, in virtue of his high gift of reason, the highest 
place, but never attempting by heedless or selfish act to destroy 
or impair the strength of that tie of companionship, of interrelated 
rights and duties, which unite him and all in one harmonious whole. 

We may take, as illustrating this view, the second of his two little 
poems, entitled Zo a Butterfly; the poet has been watching, he de- 
clares, for quite half an hour a batterfly, perched on a yellow flower. 
What can it be doing? Isit sleeping or feeding? In its motionless, 
lifeless posture it reminds him, in an image with striking contrasts, of 
the frozen fields of ice in polar seas. But it is not dead; soon 
the breeze will come, rustling among the leaves of the orchard trees, 
calling upon the butterfly, as upon its playmate, to join it in its 
frolic. The orchard is the joint property of Wordsworth and his 
sister; therefore, in the name of both of them, he invites the 
creature to come there and rest itself when it is tired, as in a 
sanctuary, without fear of wrong. They will all sit together on the 
bough, and talk of joyous things, of sunshine and of song, and of 
those happy days of childhood which seemed almost unending, in 
the boundless prospect of delights which they offered. 
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When once we are conscious of this delicate sympathy between 
ourselves and dumb animals, a new world of perceptions is opened 
up to us, with infinite possibilities for the development and enrich- 
ment of our spiritual existence. 


“ And functions dwell in beast and bird that sway 
The reasoning mind, or with the fancy play. 
Inviting, at all seasons, ears and eyes 
To watch for undelusive auguries :— 

Not uninspired appear their simplest ways : 
Their voices mount symbolical of praise— 
To mix with hymns that spirits make and hear.”' 


The appearance of the white doe at a critical period of her life,” 
and the companionship between the two which ensues, are to Emily 
Norton signs of a guiding and protecting providence, and give to 
the rest of her life a sense of happiness and peace which she might 
otherwise not have known. In Peter Bell, the half-starved ass, 
watching near the body of its dead master, becomes to Peter the 
first link in a chain of circumstances which leads to his complete 
moral regeneration. As poor Susan,® passing by the corner of 
Wood Street, in the heart of the great city, hears the song of a 
caged thrush, at that “note of enchantment” the solid walls, the 
lines of streets and houses melt away, and in a swift flash of thought 
she sees once more her native northern dale, 


‘** And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves,” 


and for one moment, all too brief, her heart is in heaven, 

The Duke in As You Like Jt, when he wishes to sum up the 
advantages of a life spent in the country, secluded from all the 
vanities and vexations of the world, claims for it that it 


“‘ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


And this was the glory and happiness of Wordsworth’s life that he, 
too, had made the great discovery 


“ that all we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


And if, while he was a young man at Cambridge, he was able to 
give a moral life 





1 See poem “ Humanity.” 2 “ White Doe of Rylstone,” canto seven, 
% “Reverie of Poor Susan.” 4 «‘ Lines” composed near Tintern Abbey. 
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“To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 


my 


we can readily understand how rich in capacity for high teachings 
must he have found the lives of birds, of wild and domestic animals, 
whose innocence, continuous gaiety and unaffected spontaneity, are 
often such a rebuke to the vices engendered among us by the 
artificialities of our civilisation, and to what would sometimes seem 
to be on our part a sort of wilful refusal to respond to the genial 
influences, which, everywhere around us, are appealing to our higher 
natures. 

The kitten? which plays with the withered leaves that fall in 
autumn from the lofty elder-tree, by its merry antics fills with glee 
his little baby girl, laughing in her father’s arms, and he cannot 
help regretting that habits of studious thought have somewhat 
incapacitated him from sharing with them to the full their simple 
pleasure. But he makes to himself a secret resolution that he will 
find opportunity, from time to time, for his “ careless season ” also, 
when he may whole-heartedly enjoy himself like the kitten and the 
child. In cultivating our capacities for joy we shall learn true 
wisdom, and so, when we can see things in their true perspective, 
our sorrows and misfortunes will be robbed of their bitterest sting, 
and we shall be able, as the years go by, 


‘‘ Spite of care and spite of grief, 
To gambol with life’s fallen leaf.” 


The lark * which, while it pours forth its song of rapture in the 
sky, yet hovers and circles above its nest lying far below it on the 
ground, is a type of those wise beings who never have the desire to 
wander beyond the range of experience presented by the duties of 
their ordinary daily life, and who, in tending and cultivating the 
graces and affections of a beautiful home life, are seeking and 
surely finding the shortest way that leads into the Kingdom of 
God. And at the end of another poem, addressed to the same 
bird, although, he says, his earthly journey may lie over uneven and 
dusty roads, yet hearing that song, he will take fresh courage, and 
contentedly plod his way along, hoping that the highest joy that this 
life can give him is but a preliminary to and a foretaste of something 
higher. 

This last thought, so characteristic of what Plato had written, 
and Christ had said, is a dominant one also in the teachings of 
Wordsworth : that the object of all that is here best and loveliest 
is only to point our aspirations to higher and yet unrealised ideals ; 


1 “The Prelude,” third book. 2 “Kitten and Falling Leaves.” 
* See two poems “To a Skylark.” 
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for the immortal part of man will never rest satisfied with union 
with anything which is not itself immortal and infinite, 


“«. , . whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude and only there: 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 


And something evermore about to be.”? 


When the poet sees a picture of the bird of Paradise,? he feels 
how utterly inadequate is the art of the painter to represent to us 
that strangely fair and almost unearthly shape, that glory of most 
delicately interblending colours which mark 


‘“* Plumes that might catch, but cannot keep, a stain ; 
And, with cloud-streaks lightest and loftiest, share 
The sun’s first greeting, his last farewell ray.” 


Here, if anywhere, is the impress of the handiwork of the Master 
Craftsman; and every name given to it by the natives of those 
islands and lands which it frequents, recalls its associations in 
their minds with all that fancy could conceive most sacred. It is 
the “ Bird of Heaven,” or “ Bird of God,” appointed by His will to 
wander over earth and through the sky, in never-ending, never- 
wearying search after Paradise. How happy could we be if a like 
aim could 


“ Uphold our spirits urged to kindred flight 
On wings that fear no glance of God’s pure sight, 
No tempest from His breath, their promised rest 
Seeking with indefatigable quest 
Above a world that deems itself most wise 
When most enslaved by gross realities!” 


Mavrice G. Herina. 


1 « The Prelude,”’ book six.}] 7 =.'5 ‘ 
2 See two poems “ Suggested by a picture of the Bird of Paradise.” 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S PLACE IN 
LITERATURE. 


II. 


Patuos of this kind escaped by its very pervasiveness that 
taint of premeditation which vitiated the pathos of Dickens. 
For Dickens exploited deathbeds as a facile source of emotion, 
with much lachrymose eloquence, and succeeded in creating a sort 
of spurious sentimentalism which survives to this day, being assidu-_ 
ously cultivated, in much the same way, by a school of fiction alive 
to its potentialities as a marketable commodity. There is no sus- 
picion of contrivance in the one scene of the kind in the “ Scenes” 
—the deathbed of Milly Barton. The pathos there is quite spon- 
taneous, arising naturally out of the event; and the whole scene is 
depicted with the restraint, the self-repression, of the real masters of 
creative literature, and in the spirit of the words of the greatest of 
them all— 
«©, .. . Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all.” 


“The test of a master in creative literature,” said Hazlitt, “is 
less in contrasting characters that are unlike than in distin- 
guishing those that are like.” It was precisely in the direction 
here indicated that the new author's faculty of characterisation 
showed at it highest. For the world of the “Scenes” held little 
variety of type. The attrition of custom, continued for long 
generations among a people occupied in a common task, tends to 
wear down the external identifying traits and produce a surface 
uniformity. To individualise characters thus destitute of marked 
peculiarities, the artist must bring into play his utmost power of 
perception and intuition to find the something which differentiates ; 
and, this found, his faculty of artistic presentation, to bring the 
character convincingly before his readers. This differentiating 
quality, George Eliot, now and afterwards, found in the most pro- 
nounced of human idiosyncrasies, the faculty of speech; and for 
its artistic application she possessed what Lewes aptly termed “ the 
gift of dramatic ventriloquism,” by which she was enabled to give 
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to her creations not merely the requisite touch of verisimilitude but 
to make them self-revealing. The art of reproducing dialect 
through the medium of “cold, hard print” has many exponents ; 
but to individualise by its agency a fictitious character, and, without 
resorting to catchwords or tbe set-phrase, to keep that character 
so sharply accentuated as to preserve its identity through all the 
vicissitudes of a story, remains the prerogative of the few. Even 
Dickens could not prevent the talk of his conventional characters 
from being stilted, unreal, even downright impossible ; nor refrain 
from the artifices just mentioned in the delineation of some of his 
choicest creations. But in the “Scenes,” the talk of the people, of all 
ranks, was simple, natural, individual, belonging strictly to the 
character and not to the author. 

But the feature of all others that bore the stamp of indelibility 
was the personality of the author, revealed throughout the narrative 
in frequent interludes of comment and reflection. The most casual 
reader found his mind arrested by this or the other incidental com- 
ment, inspired, as often as not, by some event of a quite ordinary kind. 
The author had “a way of looking at things,” an unconventionality 
of view that stimulated thought. A typical example occurred in 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story (chapter v.), where the rebellious yet futile 
passion of poor little disillusioned Caterina, instead of being made 
the text for a comfortable homily on the vanity of self-torment, was 
set in stark relief against the majestic impassivity of Nature and 
the activities of the eternal mundane spectacle: 


‘“‘ What were our little Tina and her trouble in this mighty torrent, 
rushing from one awful unknown to another? Lighter than the smallest 
centre of quivering life in the water-drop, hidden and uncared for as the 
pulse of anguish in the breast of the tiniest bird that has fluttered down 
to its nest with the long-sought food, and has found the nest torn and 
empty.” 


- Reading the whole passage, one could not fail to be struck by the 
detachment of attitude it implied in the author, as of one long 
used to the disinterested comtemplation of life; and also by a 
certain regality of mind, capable of investing the commonplace 
with pageantry. And these qualities were even more manifest in 
the interludes of a more premeditated cast, where the reader felt 
himself in contact with a spacious nature, possessed of much know- 
ledge of human character, and endowed with an insight into some 
of the hidden springs of human motive, so penetrating as for the 
time being to put him into the confessional. At times the familiar 
converse (for such it seemed) would crystallise into didacticism, and 
throw off some aphorism of life or axiom of moral therapeutics, 
that would stand forth in all the cold distinctness of clear thought. 
At others, it would savour of the tolerant humour of a sagacious 
and kindly philosopher, whose experience of life had taught him 
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the need of charity towards human foibles; and, yet again, it 
would deepen into austerity, and, becoming edged with a slicing 
irony, lay bare some meaner emotion of mankind. Sometimes, 
indeed, one could detect a disposition to brocade a platitude—as 
when the reader was informed with much impressiveness that ‘“‘ The 
golden moments in the stream of life rush past us, and we see 
nothing but sand; the angels come to visit us, and we only know 
them when they are gone”: that is to say, “Time and tide wait for 
no man.” 

For nature, in those softer aspects to be found under an English 
sky—tilth and pasture, orchard, glebe, and copse, and all the garni- 
ture of the familiar and kindly earth——the author of the “ Scenes” 
had an artist’s open eye ; and, beyond this, she had an intuitive per- 
ception of the hidden analogies of things, and would weave out of 
some of Nature’s commonest phenomena a parable that transformed 
the commonplace and made for literature. But in all her trans- 
scriptions the human element was predominant. 

The high promise of the “ Scenes,” as a first book, raised expecta- 
tions as to its author's future, which were something more than 
justified two years later by the appearance of Adam Bede. It was 
received with a general chorus of acclamation from critics and 
public alike; and after forty-five years of vicissitude it is the book 
which the mind instinctively calls up on any mention of the name 
of George Etiot. ‘ A work,” says Cardinal Newman, “which can 
please in youth and age, seems to fulfil (in logical language) the 
accidental definition of a classic.” Adam Bede is such a work; and 
this fact alone should be sufficient to discount the critical accusa- 
tions levelled against its author, and to dispense with all need of 
apology. But it is desirable to point out, as germane to the present 
inquiry, and as an excuse for the somewhat close analysis to which 
its predecessor has just been subjected, that Adam Bede, with all 
it advance in artistic power, was the natural offspring of the ‘‘ Scenes,” 
and bore unmistakable proof of its parentage. Thus, to name 
only the broader identifying traits—the sympathetic insight into 
varying phases of religious experience which in the ‘“ Scenes” was 
manifested in the delineation of types within the Church, was here 
applied to the delineation of a phrase of Dissent—an achievement 
which, under the particular conditions, involved a much greater tax 
on the artistic powers of the author, To take, as a type of 
Dissent, an itinerant Methodist female-preacher, whose secular 
occupation was that of a mill-hand, illiterate, and with all the 
limitations of her class and creed; and out of this material to 
create a character not merely void of offence to ordinary suscepti- 
bilities, but one in which pietism of a pronounced type became the 
raally arresting quality, was an achievement calling for the nicest 
adjustment of the resources of the creative art. Saintliness is not 
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& common quality, and has ever been a by-word with the unregene- 
rate, which may account for the fact that Dinah Morris has not 
escaped detraction in critical quarters. Yet one fails to see any- 
thing intrinsically improbable in the conception of such a character, 
rightly regarded ; that is to say, in the light of the after-glow of 
the fire kindled by Whitfield and Wesley, “where rough men and 
weary-hearted women drank in a faith which was a rudimentary 
culture . . . . and suffused their souls with the sense of a pitying, 
loving, infinite presence, sweet as summer to the houseless needy.” 
But this, it is perhaps necessary to say, was more than a hundred 
years ago, The real worth of Dinah Morris, as an artistic creation, 
is best appreciated when she is regarded as the complement or 
contrast of other characters in the story. Placed in juxtaposition, 
for instance, with the Rev. Adolphus Irwine, Vicar of Hayslope, 
as in the scene of the interview at the Hall farm, she brings into 
contrast the emotional with the intellectual side of Christianity, and 
enables one to understand the forces, social and ecclesiastical—the 
one active, the other inert—which made Methodism a power. Or, 
again, consider how her devotion to the things of the spirit throws 
into relief the utter worldliness of Hetty Sorrel. No finer thing of 
its kind was ever written than the chapter entitled ‘“‘The Two Bed- 
chambers,” in which these two antithetic natures were revealed; and, 
along with them, the sex of the author, since assuredly the revelation 
was beyond the compass of any masculine pen. 

A further reminiscence of the “Scenes” was the study of clerical life 
in the character of the Rev. Adolphus Irwine. In the long gallery 
of portraits from the same hand, there is no more attractive figure, 
from a mundane point of view, than this estimable pluralist. 
Cultured, well-bred, debonaire—one sympathises with the feelings of 
that leading female parishioner who remarked of him: “ It’s summat- 
like to see such a man as that i’ the desk of a Sunday. It’s like 
looking at a full crop o’ wheat, or a pasture with a fine dairy o’ 
cows in it; it makes you think the world’s comfortable-like.” 
Regarded, however, from the standpoint of his profession, Mr. 
Irwine had patent defects. He was destitute of all theological 
enthusiasm, his ethics were Pagan rather than Christian, and his 
mental palate (spiritual, he had none) “found a savouriness in a 
quotation from Sophocles or Theocritus that was quite absent from 
any text in Isaiah or Amos.” To him Dinah Morris must have 
seemed a strange phenomenon, and perhaps his attitude towards 
Methodism differed only in degree from that of another, and perhaps 
more important, ecclesiastical functionary, Mr. Joshua Rann, parish 
clerk of Hayslope: 


“ There’s no knowin’ what'll come, if we’re t’ have such preachin’s as 
that agoin’ on ivery week—there’ll be no livin’ i’ th’ village. For them 
Methodisses make folks believe as if they take a mug o’ drink extry, an’ 
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make theirselves a bit comfortable, they'll have to go to hell for’t as sure 
as they're born. I’m not a tipplin’ man nor a drunkard—nobody can say 
it on me—but I like a extry quart at Easter or Christmas time, as is 
nat’ral when we're goin’ the rounds a-singin’, an’ folks offer ’t you for 
nothin’; or when I’m a-collectin’ the dues; an’ I like a pint wi’ my pipe, 
an’ a neighbourly chat at Mester Casson’s now an’ then, for I was brought 
up i’ the Church, thank God, an’ ha’ been a parish clérk this two-an’-thirty 
year ; I should know what the Church religion is.” 


Wherein it will be seen, from the concluding remark, that the 
parish clerk of w hundred years ago had a saving grace of knowledge, 
denied to the episcopal bench of to-day. 

The contrast between the intellectual and the emotional tempera- 
ment'extended to the brothers, Adam and Seth Bede—Adam; hard- 
headed, self-contained, implacable, being a Churchman of the 
Irwine type, scornful of over-spirituality ; and Seth, something of a 
mystic and soft-hearted, being a Methodist of the perfervid kind. If 
Adam was the finer man, Seth had the finer nature. The mutual 
strong affection of the brothers, notwithstanding fundamental 
differences in character and temperament—“ except in opinion, not 
disagreeing "—-was a marked feature of the story. Adam, the 
titular hero, was perhaps less interesting to mature readers than 
others of his little world: His clear-cut and positive but rather 
idealised character gave to his actions an air of inevitableness, and 
deprived them of that quality of unexpectedness which counts for 
so much in fiction. He was not so interesting, for example, as his 
friend and patron, Arthur Donnithorne, the first of those studies in 
temperament that became cso pronounced a feature of his creator’s 
later books. Donnithorne was one of those frank, good-natured, 
well-meaning men, who haveno moral backbone. Susceptible, and a 
prey to reflex impulses; vacillating, and finding the sanctions of 
conduct in the breath of public favour; in his facile nature desire 
and duty were in constant antagonism. 

These two characters were the protagonists of the little rustic 
drama, deepening into tragedy, unfolded in Adam Bede. Its 
inspiring motive was an incident which, from its frequency in real 
life, demanded for its artistic treatment that touch of genius which 
redeems the commonplace and transmutes the sordid into the tragic. 
So, in Adam Bede, the ruin of Hetty Sorrel became of less import in 
itself than in its consequences. The isolated fact was related to 
issues remote and incalculable, and became a poignant illustration 
of the operation in the moral sphere of the great law of cause and 
effect. That this was the intention of the author seemed clear from 
the incisiveness—more stoical than Christian—with which, on more 
than one occasion, Mr. Irwine—demonstrably a favourite with the 
author—was permitted to drive the moral home. ‘“ Consequences,” 
he remarks on one occasion, “are unpitying. Our deeds carry their 
terrible consequences, quite apart from any fluctuations that went 
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before—consequences that are hardly ever confined to ourselves.” 
And again, 


“There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man can bear the punishment 
alone; you can’t isolate yourself, and say that the evil which is in you 
shall not spread. Men’s lives are as thoroughly blended with each other 
as the air they breathe ; evil spreads as necessarily as disease.” 


Adam Bede was peculiarly rich in characters of strong individu- 
ality, each of which was an added testimony to the author's gift of 
characterisation ; but that gift reached its highest expression in the 
delineation of the one character in the book who was destitute of 
any distinguishing traits but shallowness and insipidity. For, 
beyond her peacock-vanity and good looks, Hetty Sorrel was 
characterless; and it said much for the art of the author that she 
should, nevertheless, stand out as sharp and clear as Dinah Morris. 
This was achieved by a process of psychological analysis of an 
unobtrusive kind, that, considering the obvious poverty of material, 
was a fine achievement. Indeed, the account of the workings of 
Hetty’s mind during the wanderings which led up to the catastrophe 
of the story, was a marvel of intuition and imaginative insight, 
quite out of masculine range. It might have been fancy, but there 
was a suspicion of animus in the author's attitude towards Hetty, 
out of keeping with her usual attitude of detachment from her 
characters. The merciless dissection of Hetty’s physical charms, 
the contemptuous irony with which the lure of this rustic Delilah 
for that very strong man, Adam Bede, was dilated upon; and the 
disposition to regard Hetty’s beauty as a moral fault or, at the 
least, a misfortune—are difficult to account for on any other 
hypothesis. 

It was an instance of the irony which attends even the successful 
novelist that the dominant character in Adam Bede should turn out 
to be not the titular hero, nor yet—as the author purposed and 
hoped—Dinah Morris, but Mrs, Poyser. A favourite from the first, 
Mrs. Poyser has taken her place among the immortals, Like most 
of her sisterhood (a small and select company) she owes her position 
to the same inalienable prerogative, a ready tongue. ‘“ When I 
want to say anything, I can mostly find words to say it in, thank 
God,” as she once remarked to her vicar ; and it is to be added that 
on occasion she displayed the unscrupulosity which comes of incon- 
testible supremacy. Mrs. Poyser, however, was never merely 
garrulous. She was a homely philosopher with a picturesque 
vocabulary; a woman of keen perceptions and shrewd and trenchant 
common sense, with an unfailing power of repartee, that lost nothing 
of incisiveness by being generally pitched in “the key of B, with 
five sharps.” “I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish; God 
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Almighty made ’em to match the men,” offers a characteristic 
example. There was a relish in her slightest utterance, How 
piquant, for instante, to the palate of any one who has had the 
misfortune to be born ‘‘ south the Tweed,” was her characterisation 
of Craig, the Scotch gardener at the Hall. (All good gardeners are 
Scotch, in fiction.) ‘‘ You’re mighty fond o’ Craig,” she remarked 
to her husband ; ‘‘ but for my part, I think he’s welly like a cock as 
thinks the sun’s rose on purpose to hear him crow”; and who that 
has once read it can recall without a feeling of exhilaration the 
account of how this indomitable woman “ had her say out ” with the 
Squire, routing him horse and foot? ~ 

That every creative artist is more or less the child of his time is 
a truism often overlooked by critics of a later generation ; and not 
least by those who to-day. accuse Adam Bede of conventionality of 
conception. ‘‘Conventionality” in this connection is a purely 
relative term; and it ought not to be necessary to point out that 
the standard of judgment in the particular case of Adam Bede is 
not the established fact of 1905, but the contemporary novels of the 
“sixties.” To any one who knows his fiction and has a sense of 
perspective the bare statement should suffice to rebut the accusation. 
The truth is, that in relation to its time, ddam Bede was unconven- 
tional to the point of temerity. In what other novel of that period 
is there so frank a treatment of the deeper things of life, so clear a 
recognition of the “ something not ourselves ;” or in which—always 
excepting Jane Hyre—anything like the same prominence is given 
to the element of sex? This is not to say that it was without 
defects of a positive kind, mainly artistic. One was the fight 
between Adam and Donnithorne (chapter xxvii.) which from its 
antecedent improbability and inadequacy of motive came upon the 
reader with a sense of shock; and another was Donnithorne’s 
exultation on hearing that Adam was to marry his discarded 
mistress, Hetty Sorrel (chapter xliv.), which on any view of 
Donnithorne’s character as delineated, was simply unthinkable. 

The ethical purport of Adam Bede is perhaps best expressed by 
Wordsworth’s lines (Borderers, Act 3): 


* Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
_ Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity.” 


Add to this her insistence on the fact that a man cannot jump off 

his own shadow, and we have in essence the sum of George Eliot’s 

philosophy of life. That acts entail consequences, that consequences 

are incalculable, that wrong-doing is in its nature inexpiable, that 

retribution is a law of this present life—these are facts which 
VoL. 163.—No. 4. 26 
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explicitly or implicitly are insisted upon in all her books. The 
fundamental article of her creed, the key-stone of her philosophy, 
is—‘“ the tremendous obligation of duty.” To this she admits 
no palliatives. If she allows the terrible coercive power of cir- 
cumstance in human affairs, it is never in arrest of judgment; the 
victim must make his account with the inexorableness of the moral 
law. 

Whatarethesources of theabiding charm of Adam Bede, as proved 
by the continued multiplication of editions after the vicissitudes of 
five-and-forty years? They are to be sought, we think, in its 
graphic presentment of a phase of English life remote enough to be 
picturesque, 1n its pervading atmosphere of leisure and elemental 
repose, in its sway over the simpler human emotions—the uni- 
versal, eternal emotions of mankind—in the tonic veracity of its 
criticism of life, embodying as it does a philosophy that never grows 
old; and, most of all perhaps, in a certain vernal property, like 
Nature’s own, which vivifies the blood and sheds on 


“Spirits dried up and closely furled 
The freshness of the early world.” 


The novelist, being also an artist, who by sheer force of 
merit achieves popularity, and yet has ideals reaching beyond 
the tangible results of notoriety, creates for himself a standard 
of achievement that has its anxieties as well as its incentives, 
The artist in him will be keen to keep his work on a level with 
his power ; the novelist, to keep on terms with the public who 
keep him in bread and butter. The two entities are not always 
in unison, and when they come to an issue it is not usually the 
novelist who capitulates. The author of Adam Bede—the mystery 
of whose identity this book did much to dissipate among the 
initiated—enjoyed no immunity from the perils and anxieties of 
her profession. Her self-mistrast was great, and, what is strange, 
popular success served only to intensify it. On the other hand, 
with an artistic conscience that might be called austere, she was not 
indifferent to the solid pudding that was the guerdon of successful 
authorship. That these elements were never in collision in the 
initial stages of her career, was due to the artist in her being in 
easy predominance. So much was this the case that she chose this 
particular juncture to make the dangerous experiment of changing 
the ground of her appeal and so shifting the basis of her popularity. 
Her courage was justified by the result. The Mill on the Floss 
turned out as distinct a success from a popular point of view as 
Adam Bede. It might lack the breadth and scope, the morning 
freshness of its predecessor, but compensation was had in a more 
concentrated power of art, a subtler craftsmanship, a more absorb- 
ing and compelling theme. The artistic powers of the author, 
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which in Adam Bede had been dispersed over a number of characters 
of equal merit, were here focussed on an attempt to delineate the 
evolution of a single temperament. The way to this lay through 
the unfolding of a character of peculiar richness, variety, and charm, 
in a discordant environment; an exotic in an alien soil. The 
riskiness of the experiment was not diminished by the fact that 
two-thirds of the book were devoted to the delineation of child-life. 
Most attempts at such a delineation are vitiated by the inability of 
the artist to identify himself with his subject. He gives us life at 
second-hand : as it presents itself to his adult-mind, not child-life 
as in itself it really is. It was the measure of the vividness and 
truth of the delineation in the Mill on the Floss that the mature 
reader “ found” himself again, was startled into frequent reminis- 
cence of old, forgotten, far-off things and days of long ago. 

The touch of realism which this implied extended to the characters 
who formed the environment of the central figure. But the realism 
was redeemed by the humour which suffused the characterisation. 
Without this element, the characters would have intimidated the 
reader by their dreary conventionality and general unloveliness. 
Mr. Tulliver, the father of the inimitable Maggie, with his sterling 
probity, his dourness, his persistence, his susceptibility to preju- 
dice, and his mental obtuseness—who could fail to recognise in him 
a once familiar type of English life; or be irresponsive to the mutual 
and inarticulate sympathy existing between him and his “little 
wench ?” Equally familiar was Mrs. Tulliver, the mother—vapid, 
easy-natured, mildly querulous, whose attitude towards her incom- 
prehensible daughter resembled nothing so much as that of an 
amiable hen who had hatched a duckling, and was kept in a state 
of wondering bewilderment at its alien proclivities. Yet she had 
the ‘one touch of nature” to which much is forgiven. When 
Maggie, in her hour of humiliation, was spurned from the threshold 
by the implacable Tom, the instinct of maternity’ latent in poor 
Mrs, Tulliver’s bosom, arose insurgent and declared itself in scorn 
of consequences. 

Bat the dominating figures in the heroine’s environment, apart 
from her brother Tom, were her two aunts on the maternal side, 
Mrs. Glegg and Mrs. Pullet; and surely never was the “ eternal 
feminine” bodied forth with such convincing fidelity as in these two 
members of the great Dodson family. Who had not numbered a 
Mrs, Glegg among his acquaintance P—a compound of pride, irasci- 
bility, and covetousness, with a “ contrariness” of temper that set 
everybody by the ears, yet not without a root of goodness deep- 
down in her nature? How irresistibly “in character” was her 
behaviour after one of her frequent tiffs with her amiable and easy- 
going lesser-half: “Sally, light a fire upstairs, and pull the blinds 
down. Mr. Glegg, you’ll please to order what you’d like for dinner. 
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I shall have gruel”; and so, reaching down her copy of Baxter's 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest, she retires in all the dignity of self-martyr- 
dom. Poor Glegg! And who, also, could fail to recognise Mrs. 
Pallet, that well-to-do valetudinarian of lachrymose temperament, 
with a molly-coddle of a husband, and a weakness for furniture 
polish? “ If you was sold up Bessy, and other folks bought your 
furniture, it’s a comfort to think as you've kept it well rubbed.” 
Mrs. Pallet lacked the astringent qualities of her sister Glegg, but 
she had her share of the true Dodson pride: 


‘“‘ Pullet keeps all my physic bottles—did you kaow, Bessy? He won’t 
have one sold. He says it’s nothing but right folks should see ’em when 
I’m gone. They fill two o’ the long store-room shelves a’ready ; but,” she 
added, beginning to cry a little, “it’s well if they ever fill three. I may 
go before I’ve made up the dozen o’ these last sizes. The pill-boxes are in 
the closet in my room—you’ll remember that, sister—but there’s nothing 
to show for the boluses, if it isn’t the bills.” 


The humour of that has not evaporated, but, translated into 
austerely literal fact, what is it but the dreary drip of maundering 
egotism ? The account in the same chapter of Mrs, Pullet in the 
glory of trying on a new bonnet—(“ Pallet paid for it: he said I 
was to have the best bonnet at Garum Church, let the next best 
be whose it would”)—offered an even choicer example of the 
author’s power of seizing the minutia of life, its flat, stale, un- 
profitable trivialties, and investing them with a sense of the 
ludicrous; transfusing them in the rendition with a humour so 
subtle as to elude analysis, and still potent for laughter after forty- 
five years. 

The quartette of Dodson sisters was completed by Mrs, Deane, 
whose importance in the family councils was purely derivative : 
Mr. Deane had got on in the world, and Mrs. Deane could afford to 
have “extry things” in her house. These women, with their 
respective husbands, governed the world of Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver. It was another world from that dominated by Mrs. 
Poyser. For these people, with their tribal instinct underlying all 
diversities of character and temperament; their hide-bound pre- 
judices, their selfish pride, their mean emulations and petty 
rivalries and jealousies—one sister who held by table-cloths with 
spots looked down upon another sister who held by table-cloths with 
stripes, and made an identity of taste in that particular a reason 
for showing partiality towards a third sister—their utter impene- 
trability to anything and everything not sanctioned by the tribal 
code ; were on an immeasurably lower moral plane than the peasant 
world of Adam Bede. “A vigorous superstition ” said the author, 
“ that lashes its gods or its own back seems to be more congruous 
with the mystery of the human lot than the mental condition of 
these emmet-like Dodsons and Tullivers.” And behind all lay the 
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consciousness that these people were unmistakably and immitigably 
English—plants indigenous to the soil. 

The influence of environment on character is now matter of 
popular chatter, but before the appearance of the Mill on the Floss 
it had not suggested itself as open to artistic treatment. Not that 
even there it appeared as a conscious artistic purpose; but the un- 
folding before the eyes of the reader, with every circumstantiality 
of detail, of the antithetic natures of Tom and Maggie Talliver, 
undoubtedly subserved the purpose, as the issue certainly implied 
it. Tom, with his strong infusion of Dodson blood, and his life by 
consequence altogether conditioned by the actual, arrived at man- 
hood with a mind “strongly marked by the positive and the 
negative qualities that create severity—strength of will, conscious 
rectitude of purpose, narrowness of immagination and _ intellect, 
great power of self-control, and a disposition to exert control over 
others”; a mind predisposed to prejudice, “ inexorable, unbending, 
unmodifiable ”—in short, a good specimen of the average middle- 
class Englishman of the time, Maggie, on the other hand, with 
her tincture of gipsy blood, arrived at womanhood an unsubduable 
child of Nature, impulsive, susceptible, passionate, loving; a soul 
caged within the iron bars of necessity, yet ever stretching out her 
arms for something beyond, beyond, ‘The ultimate issue in the 
case of either was inevitable. ‘Tom, adapted to his environment, 
evolved into a highly respected member of society, while Maggie 
was destined to find her portion in life to be a bitter sense of the 
irrevocable, and her passionate yearnings after the unattainable 
turned into 


‘“‘ Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 


It was an instance of the relativity of human judgment in 
matters of conduct, that whereas the character of Tom Tulliver was 
one meriting respect, and even admiration, in and for itself, in 
contact with that of the faulty and wayward Maggie, it contrived 
to be merely repellent. Tom alienated sympathy by his very 
virtues ; Maggie attracted it in spite of her faults; such was the 
compelling power of personal charm. ‘Tom Tulliver, considered 
artistically, was a triumph of characterisation : vivid, life-like, yet 
fated to be utterly uninteresting in any other aspect than as the 
antagonistic factor in the life of his sister. The action and reaction 
of these two antithetic temperaments on each other, increasing 
in intensity right up to the tragic close, was the prime element of 
the central theme, and the psychological interest of it was a new 
sensation in fiction. 

Interludes in relief of the tension were not wanting. Bob Jakin 
the pedlar—a lump of good-nature and worldly shrewdness— 
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supplied a broadly humorous element, altogether acceptable, and 
holding promise of further achievements in the same line that— 
alas !—never came to fruition. At the other extreme, there was 
Philip Wakem—a fine psychological study of the purely artistic 
temperament, accentuated by physical deformity—who served to 
throw into high relief the contrasting natures of Tom and Maggie. 
To Tom mortally and reciprocally antipathetic, to Maggie he was 
at once the complement and supplement of her untutored instincts 
and desires. 

Had the author found it consistent with her purpose to confine 
her story to the childish years of Tom and Maggie, literature 
would have been the richer by a work artistically flawless and 
unique of its kind. But her purpose embraced some account of the 
adalt life of the two chief personages; and, as the exigences of space 
demanded that such account should be compressed within the area 
of one-third of the entire story, the result was a want of proportion 
between the earlier and the later portion of the book, and a certain 
unsatisfactoriness of treatment in the culminating chapters. But 
this was not all. In pursuance of her purpose the author allowed 
herself to be betrayed into what every sincere admirer of her genius, 
then and since, regarded or regards as an artistic catastrophe, the 
episode of Stephen Guest. Without going into detail, the whole 
episode may be said to stand or fall by George Eliot’s own test: 
Was it a truthful presentation of character? She held that it was; 
but she has not succeeded in convincing any discriminating critic 
that Maggie Tulliver’s relations with Stephen Guest were such as 
could be predicated of her, as she stood revealed to the reader, 
without involving the total loss of her identity. This apart, the 
episode, from the point of view of mere technique, is vitiated by 
the utter failure of the author to make the antecedent relations 
of the pair account for their mutual infatuation. And the futility 
of it all! ,The one positive result of the episode is the final alienation 
of Tom Tulliver from his erring sister, a result that could have 
been brought about with complete artistic propriety by means of 
Maggie's attachment to Philip Wakem, the son of the enemy against 
whom Tom had sworn a filial vow of vengeance. Why then, one 
asks, should poor Maggie have been dragged through such a Valley 
of Humiliation ? . 

It was significant, in view of the obvious autobiographic element 
in the Mill on the Floss, that, in contradistinction to its two pre- 
decessors, its interest was altogether secular. True, Maggie, in an 
hour of trial, found consolation in a fortuitious copy of the 
Imitatione Christi, but not with any abiding result. And, indeed, 
to a girl of her temperament it was a question whether a study of 
its pages was not (to use the author's words in another connection) 
‘likely to deepen the substitution of egoistic yearnings for really 
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moral impulses.” But if devoid of any specifically religious element, 
the Mill on the Floss was not wanting in the ethical quality which 
the author had made the peculiar characteristic of her books: a 
substitute, indeed, which had no concern with “faith,” in any 
accepted sense of the word, but which, nevertheless, possessed a 
tonic or sanative property of its own, bracing the moral tissue and 
correcting flabbiness of mind. Of its immediate purport nothing 
need be said, beyond that it illustrated the main points of the 
author's ethical teaching, already mentioned. The incidental com- 
mentary was marked by a wide sagacity that never petrified into 
formal didacticism, Here is an example, charged with a prospective 
significance more personal than the author knew: 


* All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive repugnance to the 
men of maxims; because such people early discern that the mysterious 
complexity of our life is not to be embraced by maxims, and that to lace 
ourselves up in formulas of that sort is to repress all the divine promptings 
and inspirations that spring from growing insight and sympathy.” 


The Mill on the Floss was followed within a year by the novel 
which—it may now be said—fitly rounded-off the first phrase of 
its author’s career. Silas Marner was the result of a spontaneous 
impulse that came to the writer amid other avocations—to be 
precise, while she was ceremonially engaged in laying the founda- 
tions of its imposing successor—Romola. For this reason, probably, 
coupled with the fact that the conception and theme of the book 
were entirely creations of the fancy, Silas Marner came as near 
being a pure work of art as was possible to an artist convinced that 
art and ethics were in inseparable partnership; and who, in regard to 
this particular work, avowed her purpose to have been “to set in 
a strong light the remedial influence of pure, natural, human 
relations.” The lines from Wordsworth which supplied the motto 
on the title-page afforded a clue to the way in which this purpose 
was to be achieved : 


“_— A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” 


And, in fact, the story was such as Wordsworth himself might have 
dealt with as an interlude of Zhe Hxcursion. A chance child found 
by a lonely, half-demented, superstitious old man, a handloom 
weaver, who has just been robbed of the hoardings of a life-time ; 
adopted and brought up by him in total ignorance of its antece- 
dents, with the father living in conscious proximity, but tongue-tied 
from motives of expediency—one could almost prefigure the lines 
on which the story would run, But, as was to be expected, its 
real interest lay not so much in its theme as in the contributing 
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characters and incidents. The back ground,in essential details, differed 
scarcely at all from that of Adam Bede. The scene was a rural 
parish, the time that of the great French war; there was an identity 
of occupation, and the same pervading sense of leisure; Raveloe, 
in short, might have been Hayslope under another name, But— 
and here was a signal instance of the author’s artistic power—the 
atmosphere—intellectually, morally, socially—was that of another 
world. It was as if the author, having given the idyllic side of 
rural life, had determined, by way of adjustment, to show its seamy 
side. Even things lying incidentally outside the orbit of Raveloe, 
such as the early life of Silas Marner in an industrial town of the 
North, had a touch of griminess. The Methodism of Lantern Yard 
was not the Methodism of Dinah Morris, but a religion (so-called) 
based on hallucination, and generating a morbid and noxious egoism. 
And in Raveloe itself, with its fine old Church and its resident 
Vicar, religion meant little more than “ going to church” on proper 
occasions, as if in pursuance of a bargain made with the Unseen 
Powers. Such, at least, was the impression derived from the words 
of that good soul, Dolly Winthrop: “If we’n done our part, it 
isn’t to be believed as Them as are above us ’ull be worse nor we 
are, and come short o’ Theirn.” Yet poor unlettered Dolly had 
formulated for herself, out of her hard experience, a philosophy of 
life that more cultured minds in a later age have come to accept as 
the ultimate expression of a century of intellectual travail: “ All 
as we've got to do is to trusten, Master Marner—to do the right 
thing as far as we know, and to trusten.” But even so nebulous a 
faith as Dolly’s, with its dim recognition of the mystery of life, was 
a stretch beyond the imegination of her betters in Raveloe, who 
were decidedly of the earth, earthy. Squire Cass, the dominant 
personality, was a kind of diluted Squire Western; and his family 
of dissolute or disreputable sons served to point the moral of 
parental heedlessness born of self-indulgence and love of ease. 
For Squire Cass, long a widower, lacked the restraining and guiding 
influence of a womanly presence in his home. Godfrey, his eldest 
son, had drifted into a low amour, ending in a secret marriage— 
facts to which his brother, the disreputable Dunsey, was privy, 
and turned to account as a pretext for blackmail. Godfrey, weak 
rather than bad, enmeshed in a net of his own weaving, and 
bitterly conscious of the fact, contributed the requisite psychological 
element to the tale. His alternations between moral cowardice and 
impulses of nobler birth, between desire and duty, secrecy and 
confession, complicated by the issue that desire, in this case, if 
selfish was not ignoble, since it held the promise of redemption from 
his baser self, were delineated with the assured skill of one 
accustomed to the nice descrimination of moral subtleties. Dansey 
mysteriously disappears, Godfrey’s wife dies at the supreme moment 
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of moral tension, his child is found and adopted by Silas Marner— 
his secret is safe. Chance had intervened in relief of his dilemma, 
inference flattered desire, and Godfrey, choosing the baser part, 
abandoned his daughter, married Lucy Lammeter, and so achieved 
his long frustrated aim. In all this there was abundant oppor- 
tunity for the moralist. The other personages of the story displayed 
the author's usual felicity of characterisation. Chief among them 
were Nancy Lammeter and her sister Prescilla. An old-world 
frangrance clung round both. Prescilla’s was of that pungent, 
stimulating kind that goes along with downrightness of character, 
plainness of speech, masculine capacity for affairs, and devotion to 
spinsterhood. Nancy, with her contrasting qualities of sweetness, 
amiability, and natural refinement—qualities not inconsistent with 
a soft invincibility of mind that gave strength to old-world preju- 
dices—was suggestive of hawthorn and lavender. 

But the crowning achievement of the book was the account of 
the company at the “ Rainbow ”—an example of “dramatic ven- 
triloquism ” not paralleled elsewhere in the author’s books, and in 
itself one of the rare things of literature—one sufficient in itself to 
float the book into immortality. 

To many Silas Marner for long stood as the highest expression 
of pure art among its author's achievements; but a candid criticism 
is compelled to avow, after a re-perusal, that in this regard it is 
the one book of the series which has least stood the test of time. 
Regarded from the standpoint of to-day, it is open to the change of 
contrivance, of its events being somewhat too providential, and 
designed to subserve its artistic purpose. Marner loses his gold, 
but a substitute is miraculously provided in the golden-haired 
Eppie: Godfrey Cass abandons his child, and is punished by the 
childlessness of Nancy. Dunsey robs Marner and straightway falls 
into a disused gravel-pit and is drowned, to be found sixteen years 
later along with the proofs of his guilt, and Marner comes by his 
own again, Then, again, one fails to be convinced that this dis- 
covery of his brother’s body should have startled the lethargic 
Godfrey into confession of his sin after sixteen years’ silence, 
especially in view of its resulting fatility—though this again sub- 
serves the author's purpoee in providing a kind of subsidiary 
Nemesis for Godfrey's wrong-doing. Further, in the matter of 
technique, the famous scene in the “ Rainbow ” is a pure interpolation, 
related quite arbitrarily to the theme, and not—as is, for example, 
the similar scene in the inn at Kippletringan in Guy Mannering— 
an integral part of it. But these are “ sma’ sums, sma’ sums,” as 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie says—mere perquisites of the advocatus diaboli 
—not worthy of being reckoned against the weighty bullion of the 
entire composition. 

Contemplating the potentiality of achievement that lay in these 
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early novels of George Eliot, and contrasting it with the actual 
result, serions-minded critics have referred ‘the artistic declension, 
ending in comparative ineptitude, which marked the later stages of 
her career, to moral causes of a punitive kind, set in motion by the 
author's repudiation, through her relations with Lewes, of the 
sanctions of the moral code. But the plain man, unable to perceive 
the necessary relation between cause and effect in the matter, 
and mistrusting mere critical diagnosis in a case of moral thera- 
peutics, will be disposed to find the explanation in purely natural 
causes, 

George Eliot was thirty-seven years old when she entered on 
her career as a novelist. She came to it by way of philosophy 
and criticism, a disenchanted seeker after certainty, with intellectual 
powers laboriously disciplined and a burden of erudition that was 
rather a hindrance than a help. The inborn and over-mastering 
impulse which drives the story-teller to find his true vocation, she 
never knew; nor did she possess, in any appreciable degree, the 
faculty of creative imagination which is his highest gift. For the 
material of her stories she was dependent on the memories and 
experiences of her own past, from childhood up to early womanhood. 
These exhausted—and lacking, as we have said, creative power— 
she had to rely on her capacity to assimilate new material acquired 
by observation in direct contact with the life around her. And it 
was precisely here, as we conceive it, that she failed. Possessed 
to a marked degree of all the ;distinctive qualities of her sex—and 
no criticism of George Eliot would be complete that did not insist on 
her essential femininity—endowed with an ardent and richly emo- 
tional temperament, and with a world that she found “ intensely 
interesting” all before her where to choose, she deliberately 
turned her back on its potentialities. She shut herself off from 
the bracing contact with realities, she cultivated a stern self-sup- 
pression—and she had her reward. From a literary recluse she 
declined into a literary valetudinarian, living in an atmosphere 
warmed by adulation and ceremoniously screened from the chill 
bat wholesome breath of criticism and the rude but invigorating 
airs of the outer Gentile world; finding her stimulus in such 
nourishing diet as the Synthetic Philosophy of her friend Herbert 
Spencer and the kindred lucubrations of her Positivist friends. 
Reading this portion of the Zife one feels (in Tennysonian phrase) 
as if he were walking in glue. The effect on her work was inevit- 
able. Forced to make the naked intellect do the work of providing 
the raw material of her art, her books lost the old plenary inspira- 
tion and adequacy, and became the products of mental gestation 
and intellectual contrivance. The once vivid and lifelike characters, 
moving in their native environment, became moral abstractions, 
evolved by a psychological process to subserve an ethical aim; the 
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artist was swallowed up in the moralist ; the once pithy aphorisms 
of the disinterested observer of human life gave place to the impos- 
ing pedantries of the moral preceptor resolute to improve the 
occasion ; and the cheery stoicism of the early books, with its 
insistence on the obligation of duty, degenerated into a depressing 
fatalism that considered the highest calling was “to do without 
opium,” Truly, in art as in morals, the way of transgressors is 
hard, 

But these things, though they constitute a heavy draft on George 
Eliot’s claims as an artist, cannot permanently prejudice her place 
in the hierarchy of English letters, since the artist, in the ultimate 
resort, is judged by his highest achievement. This, in the case of 
George Eliot, is represented by the first-fruits of her genius—Scenes 
of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Silas Marner. 
It is by these books that her future will be determined, and by 
them in virtue of their re-creation of a vanished past—‘‘ the very 
age and body of the time, his form and pressure”; by their vivid 
portraiture of the figures peopling that past, in their habit as they 
lived ; by their clairvoyant insight into the hidden springs of human 
character, and their rich emotional power ; and also, and in particular 
—though this will be a rock of offence to many—by their profound 
moral import: their luminous and pregnant criticism of life, and the 
cogency of their ethical appeal. 

The taste and ideas of one generation are not those of the next, 
and it is conceivable that to the younger minds of the present 
generation, George Eliot’s philosophy of life is unpalatable. This 
is an age of vague beliefs and nebulous convictions, it abhors moral 
introspection, and seems consumed by a feverish desire to escape from 
itself, as if in dread of having time to think. Its idols of the 
market-place view life in the cold light of the intellect, and preach 
an unqualified hedonism based on the cultivation of the unmoral 
sense. Sin, according to the latest decalogue, is cancelled by con- 
fession : “‘ We are no longer,” says M. Maeterlinck, “ anything 
but the accidental witness of it, and no more responsible for it than 
a good soil is responsible for an ill-weed.” It is a comfortable 
doctrine, and one that holds a peculiar potency for young minds 
to-day. But will it prove satisfying? Can a man live by it? Or 
are its votaries destined to discover that it is based on illusion, and 
to realise the truth of Bishop Butler’s inexorable maxim, ‘‘ Things 
are what they are, and the consequences of them will be what they 
will be, why, then, should we desire to be deceived?” Why, 
indeed ? since the inevitable hour of disillusion must arrive, bring- 
ing with it conviction of the remorseless truth that the law of cause 
and effect admits of no compromise. Then also will come the 
turn of the great moralist who wrote: “So deeply inherent is it 
in this life of ours that men have to suffer for each other’s sins, £0 
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inevitably diffusive is human suffering, that even justice makes its 
victims, and we can conceive no retribution that does not spread 
beyond its mark in pulsations of unmerited pain.”! 

It is in such contributions to the ‘moral currency,” in her 
unswerving insistence on the great fundamental, unchanging prin- 
ciples that underlie human existence, woven into the warp and woof 
of her stories, that George Eliot’s reputation will find its surest 
stay. More and more, as time goes on, will this quality make for 
her ultimate recognition as one of the great fixed stars in the firma 
ment of literature : 


“ By the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane.” 


WILLIAM A. SIBBALD. 


1 Mil on the Floss, Book III. chap. vii. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE MALE. 


II. 


THIs oneness of sex is plainly conceded by Weismann’s theory when 
the process of fertilisation is described in the following passage : 


“ Parthenogenesis occurs when the entire sum of the ancestral element® 
persists in the nucleus of the ovum. Development by fertilisation 
demands, however, that half of these ancestral elements must first be 
extruded from the ovum, whereupon the remaining half, in uniting 
with the sperm nucleus, regains the original number. In both cases the 
beginning of development depends upon the presence of a definite, and 
indeed, similar mass of germ-plasma. In the ovum which requires fertili- 
sation this is afforded by the importation of the sperm-nucleus, and 
development follows on the heels of fertilisation. The parthenogenetic 
ovum already contains the necessary mass of germ-plasma, and this 
becomes active as soon as the single polar body has freed the ovum from 
ovogenetic nuclear-plasma. . . . The first polar body is no skimming of 
antagonistic male material ; the very reverse; it is an extrusion of ovo- 
genetic nuclear material which had to do with the upbuilding of the ovum, 
an emphatically female function. Nor is the second polar extrusion in 
any way an expulsion of male elements; it is a giving away of some of 
the precious germ-plasma, the bearer of hereditary characteristics. Fur- 
thermore, even the sperm-nucleus is in no peculiar sense male material ; 
it might as well be another ovum-nucleus. It has only a quantitative 
value to restore to the nucleus of the ovum an amount of germ-plasma 
equivalent to that which has been so recklessly squandered.”?} 


I give this excerpt in detail, because of its grave scientific 
recognition of the basic oneness of sex, and of the implied deduction 
that the male element re-absorbed by the female is but a dis- 
integrated portion of the creative feminine element. Again, Professer 
Drummond approaches the truth when he declares “ sex is transient ”; 
that is to say, the dual differentiation of the one sex is a probationary 
stage in the perfectibility of the unit; so as to evolve the greatest 
number of physico-chemical combinations in the processes of 
evolution. 

All ova are potentially capable of parthenogenetic development, 
and, according to Professor Jacques Loeb’s investigations, are only 
restrained therefrom in the lower amphigonic species by the presence 
of certain chemicals in the sea-water, their natural habitat. The 


1 The Evolution of Sex. Geddes & Thomson, P, 182. 
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milt deposited by the male is simply needed to counteract the effects 
of these deterrents. In Professor Loeb’s own words, 


“The unfertilised egg of the sea-urchin contains all the essential 
elements for the production of a perfect pluteus. I consider it possible 
that only the ions of the blood prevent the parthenogenetic origin of 
embryos in mammalians, and I think it not impossible that a transitory 
change in the ions of the blood may also allow complete parthenogenesis 
in mammalians.” 


The knell is here struck of a crude but favoured hypothesis, viz., 
that with the male element or sperm was the gift of life. On the 
contrary, we find the male factor of secondary biological importance, 
and, as the product of preponderating katabolism, deficient in vital 
energy rather than possessing a superabundance of life-force. 
Moreover, on the first appearance of amphimixis, and among many 
of the lower species of animals, the male is either totally absorbed 
by the female organism, or loses its life in the act of reproduction. 


“The males of some spiders normally die after fertilising the female, a 
fact perhaps helping to throw light upon the sacrifice of others to their 
mates. The similarly (ultra-katabolic) male-rotifer—an ideal but too 
practical lover, with not even an alimeutary canal—would seem usually 
to fail and expire prematurely, leaving the female to undisturbed 
parthenogenesis,” * 


The mule was primarily short-lived, puny, feeble, undeveloped, 
dependent and parasitic. What is more, its appearance, even among 
the higher species and where it has developed to great complexity 
of organic function, is directly attributable to a defective state of 
malnutrition in the maternal organism. 

Schenk’s much-abused theory of the determination of sex has 
been fully elaborated by Professor M. von Lenhossék, of Budapest 
University, in his recent treatise on the problem of sex-determination, 
where, backed by the researches and opinions of a host of eminent 
biologists, he confirms the conclusion unanimously drawn from 
experimental investigation, ‘‘ that adverse circumstances, especially 
of nutrition, but also including age and the like, tend to the pro- 
duction of males, the reverse conditions favouring females.” 

It is therefore obvious that in the evolution of the male organism 
it became imperative, taking into consideration the inherent katabolic 
tendency of maleness, to conserve the limited quantum of the 
inherited and transmitted feminine element in the system, and thus 
counteract the disintegrating properties of protoplasmic change and 
decay: Ascending, then, in the scale of organic life, what remarkable 
change do we find taking place in the male organism? First, we 
must bear in mind that from plant-life upward to man, reproduction 
is limited to certain periods and conditions of ovum and sperm. 


1 The Evolution of Sex. Geddes & Thomson. P. 257. 
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Conjugation, where the male and female organisms are completely 
differentiated, can only take place at a given time, strictly regulated 
by natural and immutable laws. But we shall find, by exercising 
@ little observation, that the constructive creative energy of the 
feminine element in the male organism, more especially, is dirigated 
into other channels for self-development. 

Through countless phases of evolution we mark the male increasing 
in longevity, in size, in strength, in functions, in independence, in 
capacity. It is well to accentuate the fact that these acquired 
properties are all distinctly associated with life and growth. They 
are the transmitted distinctive anabolic attributes of the female, the 
materialised representative of the universal feminine creative 
principle. Through the medium of the female organism, Nature 
from the beginning commenced the elimination of evil and the 
development of good, conquering thereby decay and death, and 
bestowing health and life. 

Again, we find the male often becoming the more attractive of 
the two organisms. He surpasses the female in brilliancy of 
colouring, in variety of form. He dazzles where his mate is 
sombre ; he sings while the mate sits mute. From whence does 
the male derive these exquisite gifts, this exuberance of beauty 
which renders organic life glowing with colour and resonant with 
song ? 

It is certainly not due, as is the assumption of some physiologists, 
to the preponderance of the katabolic or destructive element 
inherent in the nature of the male, that this beauty and strength 
are developed in the masculine organism; but they proceed from 
the retention of creative power, counteracting expenditure of the 
life forces, and utilising energy and vitality that might otherwise 
be uselessly dissipated. Force, growth, life, cannot remain passive, 
quiescent, inert ; they must do, make, and energise, or katabolic 
changes would intervene and ultimately be supreme. Therefore the 
retained vitality began to diffuse its subtle beneficent influence 
throughout the male organism. It gave strength and increasing 
size to various embryonic parts ; it correlated anabolic cells to form 
distinctive functions ; it dirigated chemical changes so as to produce 
exquisite coloration, complicated organs of sounds, and diverse forms 
of structure, The male organism thus became not only an attraction 
to the female organism, but gradually, from being totally dependent 
upon the female for existence, rendered it, in turn, more dependent 
for the full development of its creative powers of reproduction upon 
male co-operation. The katabolic tendencies towards change, decay, 
and death, were thus counterbalanced by a progressive growth of 
anabolic beneficent cells, and as a natural corollary the male organism 
grew in strength, vigour, and beauty. But these conditions were 
determined by the absolute retention in the male organism for 
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lengthened periods of the vital creative feminine element, trans- 
mitted by the mother-organism ; for it is during these terms of latent 
sexuality that the greatest growth of feather, fur, horn and vocal 
organs occurs in the male, leading up in their maturity to the crisis 
of reproduction. 

The primary need of the first male-cell was to save itself. Self 
was the unit. The unit wasself. It was the extreme individuation 
of katabolism. No thought of aught but its self, its life, in its 
hunger of self-completion; it was therefore possessed with the 
unrest inseparable from an unfinished state. But, through the 
ascending scale of species, we find another remarkable change 
taking place in the male. Though union with the female is, as 
Spencer says, “a biological necessity,” it is surrounded by increasing 
and multitudinous accessories. The wooing of the reluctant female 
is prolonged ; the passion for the union is intensified; the end 
attained is regarded as a victory ; and the newly-developed strength 
becomes a source of protection to the object of so much desire. In 
lieu of saving his life, the male is willing to sacrifice it for the sake 
of his mate. 

The ethical progress is immense when one considers the genesis 
of the male, “ Love worketh no evil” ; and the male subordinates 
his whole nature to conciliate the female, to fight for her, and during 
the brief courtship and consequent parental obligations to protect 
her and their joint offspring. 

In some species so great and fandamental is the change wrought, 
that actually the male becomes more feminised than the female, 
develops stronger maternal traits and constructive habits. 

See, for instance, the case of many of the fish tribe, where the 
smaller male, after fertilisation, takes sole charge of the ova, 
Among the sticklebacks the male forms the nest, keeps jealous 
guard over the eggs therein deposited, and protects the young when 
hatched, while the female lives the life of a free-lance. 

Among birds the bower-bird devotes weeks of loving labour in 
preparing a fit habitation for his prospective mate, and when she is 
safely ensconced therein, assiduously replenishes and variegates the 
zosthetic adornments of the nuptial chamber and its approaches. 

The male ostrich broods over the eggs with a greater devotion 
than his inconsequent partner. The male pigeon secretes pigeon’s 
milk for the sustenance of its young. And thus characteristics 
normally functional in the feminine organism have been transmitted 
tu the male in so great a degree as to overcome his normal katabolic 
tendency. But we must bear in mind, in commenting on these 
phases of masculine development, that the evolution of an organism 
is first foreshadowed in its simplicity and lastly perfected in its 
complexity. As the standard of relative perfectibility rises to more 
complex organisms, reaching its highest organic development in the 
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mammalia, we find, as would be inevitably the case, reasoning upon 
the hypothesis that the aim of creation, as regards the male 
organism, is to render it equal to the female in function and com- 
plexity of structure—that the feminine constructive element 
gradually becomes more and more accentuated in the male; and as 
a conseqence the male begins to develop certain rudimentary organs 
hitherto entirely feminine, thus proving the oneness of the con- 
structive creative elements in the male and female organisms, and 
the ultimate goal intended by natural evolution. In extreme cases 
in the lower species, the male develops in a certain period, generally 
of two or three years, entirely into the female; such is the case 
among those curious animals, the Ostracoda and Cirripedia. There 
is no known case where the female, through atrophy of her distinctive 
organs, degenerates into a male. 

Again, it is instructive to study in different species the pro- 
nounced tendency of the male form to become reduced to a vanishing 
point when a state of relative contentment and perfectibility has 
been attained through harmony with environment or the efficiency of 
the female. We see this result in the Aphides, where partheno- 
geneticreproduction of generations of females occursduring conditions 
of ample nutrition, moisture, light and heat ; in the bees, where the 
working females massacre ‘the male drones at the end of the summer 
season ; in the ants, where the only adult male allowed within the 
gynarchic community is the chosen spouse of the queen, as is also 
the case with the termites. 

Among many gregarious animals the flocks or herds are placed 
under the guidance of (presumably) the oldest females, who 
strictly divide the immature males into separate bands. 

Yet, generalising broadly, we may trace the underlying natural 
law governing these various manifestations of sexual differentiation, 
and note how in a manner the development of the male was the 
gauge of the mother’s efliciency, as he became the objective 
demonstration of her inherent qualities, physical, mental, and psychic. 
For, with these gifts that he had derived from the creative maternal 
power, he had in turn to impress the susceptible consciousness of 
his mate, in order that newly-developed traits might become a fixed 
or hereditary characteristic of the species. He became the demon- 
strator of subtle changes; he was the chosen medium for their 
transmission as racial features by means of the sense organs. For 
we must remember that susceptibility is the capacity to respond to 
outward excitation ; and the male had to reflect back to its source 
that which had been developed in him. Thus were stereotyped all 
the marked distinctions of form and colour, call and song, that give 
variety to the animal world, through a reflex action on the psychic 
nature of the female. 

When the evolutionary force reaches the human plane the dual 
VoL. 163.—No. 4. 2H 
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differentiation of the one sex assumes a still more complex aspect. 
The woman has endowed the man with a higher physical develop- 
ment than has been attained by the male in any other species of the 
mammalia. She has endowed him with greater susceptibility, with 
intellectual gifts born of her intuition, with greater capacities for 
self-development, with higher psychic force, with a consciousness 
responsive to the hidden wisdom of the spheres. 

“Tt would not be difficult,” writes Havelock Ellis, “to muitiply 
examples of the ways in which women are leading evolution.”! 

“Tt is to women, I think,” says Elie Reclus, “that mankind 
owes all that has made us men.”2 “The woman within supplies the 
gold which man coins.” 

Well may the woman even now look with pride on the son whom 
she has made so strong for her own self. Yet it would be 
idle to shut our eyes to the irresistible working of the natural 
law in the human species on the same lines as it has hitherto 
perfected types and individuals in the lower animals. As man 
approaches the industrial age, of which the jhighly evolved 
instincts of the bee and the ant are the precursors, we cannot but 
recognise that the characteristics of humanity are becoming the same 
in the men and women of the higher civilisation. Height, bearing, 
vigour of muscle, equality of brain-power, decrease of hairiness, 
assimilate the boy and the girl. 


“Yet in the long years liker must they grow.” 
—TENNYSON. 


The woman in man is asserting herself. The consciousness of the 
woman is overshadowing the man. ‘Thus, as in all the lower species, 
which in turn have risen to a certain definite standard of perfec- 
tibility of function and faculty, and of relative harmony with 
environment, the katabolic male element in the human race is being 
slowly eliminated, and its elimination involves, as a consequent 
issue, the assimilation of the male to the female. This is the true 
marriage of the race foreshadowed from the beginning, and solemnly 
emphasised by the Christ when he repeated the divine edict, “ For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother and shall cleave to 
his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” 

The man shall become of the substance of the woman; the male 
shall be re-absorbed into the feminine nature by a gradual and per- 
sistent transmutation of the many to the one; an integrating 
synthetic determination of mankind to one ideal standard of per- 
fectibility. 

Woman, then, “ is and remains the human race,”* as emphatically 
expressed by Professor Lester F. Ward in his exhaustive study of 


1 Man and Woman, p. 393. ? Primitive Folk, p. 57. See also The Alternate Sex 
Leland, p. 77. 3 Pure Sociolegy, p. 372. 
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the gynaecocratic basis of humanity, where he points out the supreme 
importance of the female as “the centre of gravity of the biological 
system,” and as “the balance-wheel of the whole machinery.” 

Letourneau, also, in The Evolution of Marriage! calls special 
attention to the significant fact that 


“whether the sexes are represented by distinct or united individuals, 
whether the accessory organic apparatus is more or less complicated, are 
matters of no consequence ; the essential fact reappears always and every- 
where of the conjugation of two cellules, with absorption, in the case of 
superior animals, of the male cellule by the female cellule.” 


And it would be well if we marked the deep significance of this 
biological phenomenon on the threshold of the great mystery of sex ; 
a phenomenon of sex-differentiation inseparable from the life- 
history of every living creature, from the lowly alga to the “ human 
form divine.” The life emanates from the same source in all, 
returns to the same source, and is re-absorbed into the same source. 
As all waters flow to the ocean from which they originally were 
drawn, so to the feminine creative element does her own come back 
again. 

Beginning objectively on the lowest material plane in the trans- 
mutation of all matter “‘into one flesh,” so, in the higher psychic 
sense, subjectively imbuing the male nature ever more and more 
with the spiritual qualities of the feminine, the immutable oneness 
of standard, towards! which all creation tends, is clearly foreshadowed 
as synthetised in the supernal feminine ideal. 

Throughout the cosmic scheme of evolution the less has presaged 
the greater, the lowly things have witnessed to the things that are 
mighty. The prophecy of that which is to come is in “the still 
small voice” that whispers to the understanding heart from the soul 
of the reproductive female cell complete in itself. When that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is imperfect shall be done 
away ; and “the two shall be one, the male as the female-”” 


FRANCES SWINEY. 


2 The New Sayings of Jesus. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


As bye-election follows bye-election the evidence becomes more and 
‘ more overwhelming that this Government of shift, 
Afraid © shuffle, and subterfuge has completely lost the con- 
Die. fidence of the country. Mr. Balfour's “ khaki 
majority,” obtained by means of a confidence trick and on a stale 
register, and employed to foist khaki slave labour upon the Trans- 
vaal, to overthrow the Board Schools and to endow the voluntary 
schools, the landlords, and the brewers, had by December 1904 
fallen from 134 to 90, while recent bye-elections have reduced it to 
84. Stalybridge, North Dorset, and Buteshire were notable Liberal 
victories; and though in North Westmoreland the party of progress 
hold the seat by a diminished majority, it must be remembered that 
the victory of 1900 was won mainly on personal grounds, while that 
of 1905 is a victory for principle—a victory won, too, in spite of 
the turnover to the Tory party of the powerful Rigg influence. It 
is, in short, increasingly manifest that the country is sick and tired 
of the present Government, and anxiously awaits an opportunity of 
getting rid of it, Yet Mr. Balfour, “simply by refusing to appeal 
to the country,” continues to “ govern in defiance of its will ”—‘“‘a 
course. . . . technically legal,” no doubt, “‘ but none the less cri- 
minal.” There have been many changes in the personnel of the 
Government itself. It is now merely a heterogeneous group of 
stop-gap incompetents. For, one by one, all men of brain and cha- 
racter have left its ranks. “Time was when the brains were out 
the man would die.” But this ‘sick man” of British politics is 
afraid to die. He fears the judgment that follows upon dissolution. 
Besides, are there not 100,000 golden reasons paid quarterly why 
he should retain as long as possible his hold on life and on 
office ? 


Mr. Chamberlain has told us again and again that the sooner the 
Weakening General Election comes the better he will be pleased. 

Daily. But possibly the results of the bye-elections have 
awakened even in his mind doubts as to the 
soundness of his fiscal policy. There has been some cross-voting 


4 J. R. Green, Short History of the English People, chap. viii. sec. 6. 
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on the tariff issue. Some Liberals have voted Tory and some 
Tories have voted Liberal. The Conservatives, so to speak, have 
exported a number of Free Trade votes and have imported a number 
of Protectionist votes. And, since their exports have exceeded their 
imports, the balance, according to the Protectionist method of 
reckoning, should be in their favour. All should be well with them. 
But, as Mr. Chamberlain would say, “it is clear to the meanest 
intelligence,” and it must be clearer still to him, that all is not well ; 
that it is, indeed, far from well. Hence, perchance, his fear to take 
the plunge. Unfortunately, the Liberal Party also has failed to 
make the most of its opportunities. Time and again during the 
past month, while the Ministerial majority has oscillated precariously 
between the twenties and the thirties, some 90 to 100 Liberals have 
been absent from the House. This is not as it should be. The 
constituencies have done—and are prepared to do—their duty 
splendidly, and they have a right to demand the same devotion from 
their representatives in Parliament. The Government is weakening 
daily. It is in no condition to bear the constant strain of the Par- 
liamentary tug-of-war. It behoves the Liberal Party, therefore, to 
keep up the strain, to refuse to pair, to be ever present, and ever 
watchful. Then with “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together,” victory may ere long be achieved. 


That the fend is near is shown by the fact that Lord Milner, 


T fearing the wrath to come, has resigned his post as 
0 Save High Commissioner of South Africa, and is to set 
igh Commissioner of Sou rica, and is to se 
South Africa. out on his return to this country on the fourth of 
the present month. Light short years ago this prancing pro-consul 
arrived at the Cape to find the people peaceful, prosperous, and loyal. 
But how black the ruin, how bitter the animosities he now leaves 
behind him! And his successor——— ? The only way to save South 
Africa to the Empire, the only way to undo what can be undone of the 
mischief that Rhodes, Chamberlain, and Milner have wrought, is to 
send out to South Africa a man of the type of the first Earl of 
Durham, a man who will give an impartial hearing to men of all races, 
a man who will do justice by all, a man who, securing to South 
Africa the freedom that the great Earl Durham secured to Canada, 
will make South Africa loyal even as Canada is loyal. But the 
nephew of the late Lord Salisbury sends out a man whose only 
recommendation is that he is a son-in-law of the late Lord 
Salisbury !— a man who was Under-Secretary for the Colonies at 
the time of the Jameson raid, and also at the time when Mr. 
Chamberlain, by the arts of “ the new diplomacy,” brought about the 
Imperial Raid of 1899-1902!! Could even Tory folly further go ? 
The Liberal party, however, need entertain no scruples about 
cancelling so scandalous an appointment. The way lies clear before 
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them : self-government for the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colonies and the Federation of the whole of South Africa. Once 
let self-government be established, then Boers and Britons will 
make common cause against “the patriots who sing ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ in broken accents,” the monopoly of the gold mines and 
the diamond fields will be broken down, yellow slavery will be 
abolished, and a brighter, better day will dawn. 


Tory imperialism—the imperialism of bluff, bluster, and force— 
, has had its day. It has been tried and found 
Tried and nana on 2 . : 
Found wanting in South Africa, in India, and in Ireland. 
Just as Lord Milner set himself to “‘ break down 
Wanting. Africanderdom,” so Lord Curzon set himself to break 
down what little of self-governing powers the natives of our great 
Indian dependency possessed, and he gave them instead—the Delhi 
Durbar !—the Eastern equivalent of that ‘“ circus” which Lord 
Salisbury thought better than parish councils for the agricultural 
labourers! The condition of the people demanded economy in 
expenditure and reduction of taxation, but Lord Curzon has wasted 
the resources of the country on an insane and criminal raid into 
Tibet! And when the representatives of the people in Congress 
assembled protested against such doings, this ‘“‘super-superior person” 
refused even to look at the resolutions they had passed! Finally, 
in his egregious Convocation speech, he stigmatised the Hindoo 
people as untrathful. This has proved to be the last straw. Large 
and influential meetings, comprising the landed classes, the members 
of the Council, and the professional classes have been held in 
Calcutta and other centres, and the general policy of Lord Curzon’s 
administration—as evidenced in the restriction of the rights of self- 
government; in the Universities Act, circumscribing the area and 
officialising the system of higher education! ; in the Official Secrets 
Act, muzzling the Press, both European and Indian; in the 
proposed partition of Bengal; and in the substitution of official 
appointment in place of appointment by merit ascertained by a 
competitive test—has been roundly denounced. Seldom, indeed, 
has a viceroy achieved such unpopularity. 


The utter failure of Tory rale in Ireland has received its latest 

“The exemplification in what is known as “the Mac- 

Donnell incident.” Sir Antony MacDonnell, “ an 

MacDonnell Irish R Catholi im, ilies he 

Incident,’ Lti#hman, a Roman Catholic, and a Liberal,” as he 

* frankly described himself, and, moreover, an Indian 

administrator of proved capacity, was appointed Under-Secretary 

for Ireland some three years ago, not as a mere Civil servant, but 
! Toryism everywhere fears education. 
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on terms which gave him considerable scope for ameliorating the 
conditions obtaining in his native land. It was largely owing to 
his influence that the Land Purchase Bill was carried. And then 
came Lord Dunraven’s milk-and-water scheme of devolution, with 
its co-ordination-of governing boards and its financial council— 
(built on Indian lines, half elected, half nominated, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, with his casting vote, in the chair)—to control the 
expenditure of Irish taxes. But even this meagre instalment of 
justice proved too much for the Orange brigade. The drum 
beat to quarters, Mr. Balfour, as usual, played the craven, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, though he had in no respect exceeded his 
powers, was censured ; and Mr. Wyndham, after a pusillanimous 
attempt to save himself at the expense of his subordinate, was 
obliged to resign, losing both honour and office. Mr. Wyndham’s 
attempt to govern Ireland,in some small measure at least, according 
to Irish ideas, has failed, as, under the conditions, it was bound to 
fail. But his work does not go altogether for naught. 

“The Government,” as Sir Edward Grey put it at Cheltenham, “ has 
shown that it is dissatisfied with the present system of governing Ireland. 
. . » One good thing about the Government is that it is always providing 
programmes for its successors, and its successors may well find their pro- 
gramme with regard to Ireland in taking up the sympathetic policy where 
the present Government has dropped it.” 

A Tory Government that flirts with ‘‘ devolution” has given away 
the whole case against Home Rale. 


Was there ever a more cowardly Government than this “strongest 
Gorvernment of modern times?” Not only has 
The Mr. Balfour, i inti to M 

“Blocking” r, Balfour, in appointing a successor to Mr. 
Wyndham, so shuffled the cards as to avoid the 

Scandal. necessity for a bye-election—Mr. Walter Long 
becoming Chief Secretary for Ireland and Lord Salisbury going to 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Gerald Balfour to the Local Government 
Board, and Mr, Ailwyn Fellowes to the Board of Agriculture, while 
Viscount Valentia succeeds Mr. Fellowes as second Whip or Junior 
Lord of the Treasury—but, by means of a “ blocking motion,” it is 
sought to burke all further discussion on ‘the MacDonnell 
incident.” The same subterfuge has been employed to prevent the 
House discussing the sham legislature that the Government seeks 
to force upon the Transvaal ; and, most significant of all, this brazen, 
barefaced method of crippling debate and hoodwinking the House and 
the country has been adopted in respect of the Auditor-General’s 
Report upon the South African Stores scandal. In this report it 
is shown that oats were sold by the authorities at 11s. per 100 lb. to 
contractors who almost immediately afterwards re-sold them to the 
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authorities at 17s.; while other contractors sold to the authorities 
as 1 lb. tins of jam tins that, as a matter of fact, contained 
twelve ounces only! But the men that constitute this Govern- 
ment—and are they not all right honourable men ?— instead of 
pressing for a full and searching inquiry, practically shield the 
offenders. This outrageous conduct calls for prompt and drastic 
measures. This ‘‘ blocking scandal” must be stopped, and that 
right speedily, even if it be necessary that, as a protest against such 
dishonest tactics, the whole of His Majesty’s Opposition, Front 
Bench and rank and file alike, be suspended. 


On Friday, March 10, the Trades Disputes Bill, moved jby Mr. 
: T. P. Whittaker, passed its second reading by a 
ha pom majority of 122. This is, indeed, a victory for 
* Labour. That the Government have no love for 
such “cruel organisations ” as trades unions is shown by the fact 
that they introduced Chinese labour into South Africa in order that, 
in the words of Mr. F. Hellman, general manager of the East Rand 
Proprietary Mines, the Randlords might “‘ cut up trade unionism by 
the roots.” And it was not without reason that Mr. R. Bell, M.P., 
said, in his presidential address at the Leeds Trades Union Con- 
gress in September last, that “It was clear that they would bring 
the same state of things into the industrial life of this country if 
they dared.” 


“ Trades unions,” said Mr. Bell, commenting on the Taff Vale decision, 
‘* existed nowadays very much on sufferance, and employers could, if they 
chose, crush them. ‘That this was not done was due to a fear of a general 
uprising of the workers and their power at the ballot-box. They were 
awaiting a more opportune moment after the next General Election, when, 
if the same party got back to power, they would have the sympathy of the 
Government in their efforts.” 


And he urged trade unionists to support only those candidates who 
would pledge themselves to vote for the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Happily, the fear of the power of the workers at the ballot-box 
has operated even in the present Tory Parliament. When Mr. 
Shackleton moved a similar measure in 1903 the Government told 
against it, and it was defeated on its second reading. Last year 
they opposed Mr. Paulton’s Bill, but dared not tell against it, and 
it passed its second reading by thirty-nine. Further facilities 
were, however, refused, and the measure “ got no forrader.” But 
this year, with the General Election full in view, the Bill has not 
only passed its second reading by a very substantial majority, but 
it has also been referred to Grand Committee, and has every prospect 
of becoming law. Mr. Whittaker and his supporters are to be 
congratulated upon the skill with which they defeated the obstruc- 
tive tactics of the opponents of the measure. 
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Mr. Chamberlain must begin to feel that he “put his money on 
the wrong horse” when he declared at Newcastle, 
October 20, 1903, “It is to our exports, I will not 
say entirely—but it is mainly to our exports—that 
we must look for the test of the progress of our 
trade.” So far from being a year of ruin, as the great fiscal prophet 
of woe had led us to expect, 1903 was a record year, our exports 
totalling no less than £290,000,000. And this record was beaten 
by 1904, our exports for the first time topping three hundred mil- 
lions sterling. Nor do the Board of Trade returns for 1905 yield 
any comfort tothe Tariff Reformer. Our exports in January 1903 
were 24.9 millions sterling; in January 1904, they were 24.1 mil- 
lions ; but in January 1905 they reached 25 millions. In February 
again our exports this year totalled 25.2 millions as against 23.8 
millions in 1904, and 22.7 in 1903. And, strangely enough, the 
bulk of the increase is in those manufactured goods the export of 
which Mr. Chamberlain has represented as “going, going, gone.” 
Small wonder that he now tells us that the figures are “ irrelevant,” 
ust as at the time of the South African War he said “ the suffering 
is irrelevant.” 


Under the above title Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P., has 
recently issued a pamphlet the object of which is 
“to sound an alarm, to show the exaggeration of 


‘“*‘ National 


Finances: AN ine national expenditure as recently developed, and 


—” of the national liabilities as recently increased ; and 
4 also to disclose the inadequacy of the control of 
Parliament, and the urgent and pressing need for prompt action.” 
Mr. Bowles shows that, while comparing the Budget statement of 
1893-4 with that for 1903-4 there is an apparent increase in State 
Revenue and Expenditure of fifty millions sterling, there has been 
in the ten years an actual increase of no less than seventy millions 
—an increase made up as follows: 


State REVENUE. 
1903-4. 1893-4. Increase, 
£ £ £& 

1, Revenue paid into 

Exchequer . . 141,500,000 91,100,000 50,400,000 
2. Receipts from bor- 

rowed money, in- 

cluding Treasury 

Balances (net) . 12,700,000 1,000,000 * 11,700,000 
8. Revenue intercepted 

on way to Treasury 

and spent without 

Parliamentary 

sanction . . 22,700,000 14,500,000 8,200,000 


State Revenue .£176,900,000 £106,600,000 £70,300,000 


2 It is to be noted that in 1893-4 the Treasury Balances, instead of being 
diminished, were added to, 
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And he shows that of this increase of 70 millions, close upon 
50,000,000 is due to extravagant expenditure on the Army and 
Navy. ‘‘ While the apparent difference of expenditure on the Army, 
between the two years compared, as shown by the sums voted, is 
only £18,736,999, the total difference when all—[ Appropriations-in- 
aid intercepted and not voted in Supply, and issues under Barracks 
and Military Works Acts]—is taken into account is as much as 
£24,861,506.” In the same way, while the apparent increase on 
the Navy is only £21,428,000, the total difference, taking into 
account the Appropriations-in-aid and the issues under Imperial 
Defence and Naval Works Acts, is as much as £25,135,463. 


“A close student of British finances cannot but conclude,” he says, 
“that the vast increase in our national expenditure does, on the whole, 
mainly arise from a want of due control of ambitious departments, from a 
disregard of economies, a contempt for frugality, and a lavish, wasteful, 
wanton, and unnecessary expenditure all round. Such an expenditure 
has only been rendered possible by the deliberate destruction of many 
important constitutional checks thereon which formerly existed ; by eva- 
sion or denial in various ways of Parliamentary control and Parliamentary 
audit ; by an almost complete break-up of the sound system of payment 
of all receipts into, and of all issues out of the Exchequer, established by 
the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866; and by a systematic falsification 
of the State accounts.” 


Dealing with the question of our national liabilities, Mr. Bowles 


The Total ™9** 
Burden on ““Tf we would know the real, total burden on the 
ople, we must take into account not alone the revenue 
the People. al and expended by the State, but also that raised 
and expended by the Local Authorities. For be it remembered that 
Local Authorities as well as State Governments are paupers. They earn 
nothing, they produce nothing, they have nothing except what is con- 
tributed, in return for the State and the local services they respectively 
render, by the people at large.” 


He states “ the real total burden on the people” as under: 


1903-4. 1893-4. Increase. 
£ £ £ 
State Revenue . 176,900,000 106,600,000 70,300,000 
Local Expenditure . 147,800,000 76,900,000 70,900,000 


£324,700,000 £183,500,000 £141,200,000 








But, “close student of British finances” though he be, Mr. 
Gibson Bowles has actually forgotten—or ignored, which is not quite 
the same thing—the heaviest burden of them all, the rent tribute of 
£200,000,000 to £300,000,000 per annum “extracted from the 
citizen ”, by the landed classes. These gentry, as Mr. Chamberlain 
in his Radical days never tired of telling us, “toil not neither do 
they spin,” and of them, far more truly than of Local Authorities 
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and of State Governments, may it be said that they “ are paupers” ; 
that “they earn nothing, they produce nothing, they have nothing 
except what is contributed "—for what return it would pazzle the 
staunchest defender of landlordism to say—‘ by the people at 
large.” The real, total annual burden on the people in 1893-4 was 
not therefore £183,500,000, nor was the burden in 1903-4 only 
£324,700,000, In each case we must add the landlord barden of 
£200,000,000 to £300,000,000. These figures may offend Mr. Bowles 
in that they are merely the roughest of approximations to the truth. 
But in that case he should join hands with those who demand that the 
Legislature shall revalue the land and put an end to the scandalous 
state of affaire now obtaining. 


Mr. Bowles estimates that “the whole of our national 
liabilities stand .... as on March 31, 1904, 


Parasites as follows: 


not Patriots. 
March 31, 1904. March 31, 1894. Increase. 
£ £ & 
State Liabilities . 948,800,000 738,100,000 210,700,000 


Local Authorities’ 
Loans ‘ : 469,000,000 265,000,000 204,000,000? 





Total liabilities of 
the nation .£1,417,800,000 £1,003,100,000 £414,700,000 


“ An increase of debt liabilities in ten years of no less than 
414 millions!” Well may he say, “figures such as these 
beggar all comment.” It should be pointed ont, however, 
that whereas the greater portion of the increase of our State 
indebtedness is ‘due to lavish, wasteful, wanton, and unne- 
cessary expenditure,” whereas much of the money has been 
worse than thrown away, spent for the destruction of life and of 
property, the great bulk of the increase of local debt is due to useful 
and very necessary constructive expenditure. And another point 
that should be noted is this, that just as Mr, Bowles, when 
estimating “the real total burden on the people,” failed to take into 
account the landlord burden, the heaviest of the lot, so when 
dealing with the question of “intercepted revenue,” of ‘‘ appropria- 
tions-in-aid,” he fails to take note of the greatest of such items, the 
revenue intercepted by the landlords as an appropriation-in-aid of 
“their noble selves.” In his statement of State Revenue appears the 
item “ Land Tax—1893-—4, £1,035,000; 1903-4, £725,000.” This 
falling-off in the yield of the Land Tax should have given him a 
clue. It should have reminded him that in 1896, in pursuance of 
their policy of “safeguarding and protecting the interests of their 


1 The £155,000,000 which appears in the pamphlet is manifestly a misprint. 
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friends,” this Government of Landlords whittled down the Land 
Tax to a maximum of 1s. in the pound on present values, He might 
then have remembered that this is the principle upon which the 
landed classes have acted throughout; that, as Richard Cobden 
bluntly told them in 1842, they have always been “ employing them 
selves as legislators in placing the burdens on others and exempting 
themselves,” and that, whereas at one time the land bore the whole 
of the burdens of State, the landlords had step by step 
shouldered these burdens off on to the people. Applying his financial 
acumen to the task he might, further, have discovered that the 4s, in 
the pound Land Tax, which, levied on the values of two centuries 
ago, brings in less than three-quarters of a million, would, if levied 
as the Act requires, on present values, yield at least £40,000,000 ; 
that, in other words, the landlords intercept every year 39} millions 
of Land Tax Revenue as an appropriation-in-aid of their own class ; 
that, in fact, under the Land Tax the landed classes are under-taxed 
to the tune of 394 millions a-year, with the necessary consequence 
that the trade and industry of the country are overtaxed each year 
to the same amount. And, to carry the inquiry no further back, 
taking into account the “‘ revenue intercepted” by the landlords 
under the head of the Land Tax alone, he would have found, that at a 
very modest computation, these parasites, who so assiduously pose 
as patriots, have ‘ appropriated-in-aid” of their noble selves 
revenue to the total amount of £1,500,000,000 to £1,600,000,000 ! 
If some of our noble dukes and earls could look into this matter 
with unbiassed minds it would somewhat diminish their conceit of 
themselves. 


‘“‘ National Expenditure,” a pamphlet written by Mr. Harold Cox, 

late Secretary of the Cobden Club, and issued by 

Another th Liberal Publication Department, is open to much 

Expert Gone the same criticism. In a brief commendatory 

Wrong. Preface Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who surely 
cannot have studied the pamphlet, says: 


“The growth of expenditure during late years has been stupendous 
and in this time of dull domestic trade and slack employment we have 
been reaping some of its direct results, A cure is urgently demanded, 
and the first step towards the discovery and application of a right remedy 
is an examination of the facts and symptoms of the disease. Few men 
are more competent for this diagnosis than Mr. Harold Cox, and in this 
admirable paper he gives us its results, and thus renders a fresh service to 
the cause of sound finance, good government, and true patriotism.” 


Mr, Cox shows, as does Mr. Bowles, that by far the greater part 
of the increase in our National Expenditure is due to the gross 
extravagance with which money has been lavished upon the Army 
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and Navy. But he apparently fails to see, as Richard Cobden saw, 
that the reason for this extravagance is the fact that the two 
services are the “great preserve of the landlord class for their 
younger sons.” And, not apprehending the cause of Tory extrava- 
gance upon the Army and the Navy, how can he propound the 
cure? Richard Cobden, however, went to the heart of the matter, 
He showed that under the Feudal System the defence of the country 
was a first charge upon the land, and he realised that to make it 
once more a first charge on the land would be to convert into the 
most earnest advocates of economy the “ patriotic parasites” who 
are now always clamouring for greater military and naval expendi- 
ture. ‘ For my part,” said Cobden, “I would make the influential 
classes pay the money, and then they would be more careful in the 
expenditure.” And again he said, ‘‘ The threat of direct taxes held 
over our aristocracy might perhaps do a little to restrain their prone- 
ness to Government extravagance.” 


Mr. Oox is as unsafe a guide in regard to “‘ sound finance” as in 
regard to ‘‘true patriotism.” ‘The ideal to be 
The motner Ph at,” he — us, ‘is the establishment of a 
Baron's universal system of direct taxation, equally applicable 
Ideal. to local and to Imperial purposes, so that every indi- 
vidual, even down to the poorest, may pay his quota according to his 
means,* and may know for what purpose he is paying.” This, 
barring the last few words, was the ideal of the robber baron of 
medizeval times and is that of the Turk to-day, The true method 
of raising public revenues is not taxation according to ability, but 
payment for services rendered, And, since the public services 
rendered by the State and by local authorities all materialise in land 
values, the taxation of land values, both for national and for local 
purposes, will secure that each man shall contribute to local and to 
Imperial revenues in proportion to the benefits he receives from 
such public services. This Mr. Cox would seem to dimly glimpse 
at when he adds: “If, in addition, fixed property—(including in 
this term, of course, those two very dissimilar entities land and 
buildings]—were rendered liable to a local death duty, progressive 
communities would have the certainty of being able to enjoy part 
of the value added to private property by public enterprise.”! But, 
surely, the community has a right to enjoy the whole of such added 
value. Surely, just as the value created by the individual consti- 
tutes his proper source of income, so the values created by the 
whole community constitute the true, the just source of public 
revenue, If not, why not? 


1 Italics mine. 
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Mr. Cox’s final chapter is headed “The value of economy,” and 
Waste Paid in it he fulminates against Government extrava- 
forin sauce and the cost of idle and useless Government 
Seen employees, but has no word to say about the idle- 
Suffering! ness, the uselessness, and the extravagance of the 
landed classes. Did space permit, it would be an 
eminently agreeable exercise to reproduce the entire chapter and 
demonstrate how completely his strictures on the one side apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to the other. For instance, take the following, 
the necessary changes being indicated in parentheses : 


“There are a great many people in all ranks of society who imagine 
that Governmental—(landlord)—extravagance is good for the ‘nation. 
Such people see that the Government—(the landlord)—by spending money 
freely, gives easy employment to a large number of persons, and they are 
satisfied to regard that as she beginning and end of the matter. They 
do not trouble to realise that every penny spent by the Government— 
(the landlord)—must be taken from the taxpaper—(the tenant). Nor 
will they exert their brains sufficiently to grasp the fact that if the tax- 
payer—(the tenant)—gives his money to the Government—(the landlord) 
—-he cannot spend it himself; that consequently every plus of public— 
(landlord’s)— expenditure is accompanied by a minus of private—(tenant’s) 
—expenditure. At the very best, therefore, Government—(landlord)— 
expenditure only shifts employment. It takes away work from the 
persons who would have been employed by private individuals—(the 
tenants)—and gives work to the persons who are chosen for public 
employment—(for employment by the landlord).” 


Or, again : 


“ A Government clerk—(a landlord)—who does nothing is a mere drag 
upon the wealth of the nation. It is far better that his salary—(rent)— 
should be returned to the taxpayers—(the nation)—to be spent by them, 
let us assume, in paying for the work of an additional bootblack. In 
each case the nation has to keep a man, and provide him with food and 
clothing and house-room, but in the case of _the Government clerk—({the 
landlord)—the nation gets back nothing ; in the case of the bootblack it 
gets back cleaned and polished boots.—[But many a bootblack and many 
other workers can be fed and clothed and housed for the sum it costs to 
feed, clothe, and house one landlord.]|—And the point to realise is that 
the bootblack—{and the other workers)—cannot be paid unless the super- 
fluous Government clerk—(the landlord)—is dismissed. The same sum 
total of wealth will not provide for both. 

“In other words, the more money the Government—(landlordism)— 
takes from us for useless clerks—(dukes)—and supernumerary colonelsa— 
(earls)—the less can we afford to spend on the things we ourselves want, 
and therefore the less employment can we give to the general industries 
of the country. . . . The sole test, in a word, is the test of utility... . 
Messengers and clerks, and even more highly placed officials—(dukes and 
earls and even more highly placed individuals)—are paid . . . for doing 
nothing at all. ... That is how the money of the nation is wasted, 
and the payment for that waste has ultimately to be made in human, 
suffering.” 


Aye, “in human suffering ” ! 
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Their fleet to all intents and purposes annihilated, Port Arthur 
fallen, Kuropatkin disastrously routed, with the loss 
“Why Con- ofthe bulk of his stores, and with the lose in killed, 
tinue this : : 
Hellish wounded, and prisoners of practically one-half of 
Work?” his immense army, it is difficult indeed to see what 
the Russian people—or, rather, ‘the Grand Dukes 
who are really responsible for the criminal war in the Far Hast— 
can hope to gain from a continuation of such murderous strife. The 
brain would reel could one realise one-tenth or even one thousandth 
part of the horrible sufferings involved in the fearful happenings at 
the seat of war: three-quarters of a million to a million men locked 
in deadly combat for a whole fortnight over a front of eighty to 
ninety miles in extent, and finally the Russians hemmed in, stormed 
at by shot and shell, breaking away at prodigious cost, and retreat- 
ing—the Japanese in hot pursuit—with the object of finding 
vantage ground for another desperate stand! Small wonder that 
rumours of peace abound. Small wonder that the whole of the 
French Press now unite in urging that now or never is the time for 
France to intervene and urge her ally to cometo terms. Small 
wonder that, as the Paris correspondent of the Daily News puts it, 
“The person whose voice rings most in their ears is not the bureau- 
crat, but ‘le pauvre moujik.’” Small wonder that they heed “the 
voice of the hundred and twenty million peasants and workmen who 
are the victims” rather than “the voice of the little ring of 


slaughtermen, whose foreman is the Czar.” Small wonder that M. 
Clemenceau exclaims—and in this he voices the sentiments of out- 
raged Christendom—‘ Why continue this hellish work?” Sarely, 
if we had in power a Government worth the name, some means of 


/ 


mediation might be found. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Modern Methods of Charity, by Mr. Charles Richmond Henderson 
is, as its sub-title states, ‘“‘an Account of the Systems of Relief, 
Public and Private, in the Principal Countries having Modern 
Methods.” The comparative method of dealing with social questions 
has at last begun to make headway in this country. For some 
years now we have been, for instance, studying the educational 
systems of Europe and America. The report of the Mosely 
Commission is the latest example in this direction. In sanitation 
and hygiene the Sanitary Instititute has done much to encourage 
the new departure which has proved so valuable in the domain of 
history andlaw. At last the stupid inveterate hostility to learn from 
foreigners is beginning to break down, but with the masses it is 
only beginning. “Ignorance of what other people are doing 
means,” says Mr. Henderson, ‘‘ blundering experiment, opinionated 
obstinancy in antiquated methods, and waste of energy and 
resources.” Since the appearance of Emmingham’s work in 1870 
on Poor Lelief in Different Countries of Europe, no compendium 
has appeared presenting the essential features of public and private 
charity in the Western world, and, needless to say, new solutions of 
important problems have since been in operation. As Mr. 
Henderson reminds us, the comparative method is valuable not so 
much for its bare statement of isolated facts, but for its arrange- 
ment of such, resulting in some general principles or laws, “The 
comparative method of dealing with isolated phenomena of the same 
class leads by the most direct path to the discovery of the law, 
the principles of explanation and the principles of regulation and 
progress.” Where methods differ, Mr. Henderson is careful to warn 
us that such differences are due to diverse stages of development, 
differences in climate and productions, racial traits, political history, 
religious and educational institutions. But when once this is 
recognised they may all be reduced to the same broad principles of 
social evolution. Although Mr. Henderson has written some 
chapters, the work is that of many hands. But the whole has been 

1 Modern Methods of Charity. By Charles Richmond Henderson, assisted by 
others. New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
1904. 
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written under his direction and careful supervision. So far as we 
have been able to test the book, it contains clear, well-arranged 
statements, perhaps too brief. For instance, the Danish Aged 
Poor Relief Law, 1891, receives less than half a page, almost as 
much space being devoted to Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s criticism, which 
might surely have been dispensed with, since it merely consists of 
hearsay evidence, probably quite worthlesss. In such a mass of 
materials there necessarily must be errors in opinions. Where space 
is limited it would have been wiser to have omitted opinions, unless 
those of recognised experts who support their views by facts. This, 
however, is but a trifling blemish in a work of real merit, which 
will be indispensable in the hands of all actively interested in public 
or private charity. 

To students of the Napoleonic period an English version of M. 
Coquelle’s Napoleon et I’ Angleterre will prove exceedingly welcome. 
This translation, entitled Napoleon and England, 1805-1813,! is by 
Mr. Gordon D. Knox, and is introduced by Dr. J. Holland Rose, the 
well-known authority upon this subject. It has also enjoyed the 
benefit of the careful revision of the author. The value of this 
work inenabling us to obtain a true opinion of Napoleon as a 
diplomatist cannot be overstated. Hitherto the French view has 
shown Great Britain as the intriguing rival, jealous of the new pros- 
perity of France, sheltering the French malcontents, and per- 
fidiously clinging to Malta in defiance of treaty obligations. As a 
true historian M. Coquelle brushes aside racial feelings and popular 
prejudices, and appealing to original documents, allows them to tell 
their own story, which has a peculiar interest to us, since no British 
writer has yet dealt thoroughly with those episodes in which Fox, 
Canning, and the Marquis of Wellesley were closely concerned. It 
is quite clear from the documents, as M. Coquelle points out, that 
jealousy rather than hatred of England was Napoleon’s ruling passion. 
As a diplomatist he must therefore be held to have failed. But for 
this he might have divided the world with Great Britain. The 
Emperor never forgave England for her command of the sea. The 
peace so often proposed was never desired except England could first 
be humiliated. Napoleon could never bring himself to treat with 
her upon an equality. This jealousy was a mark of littleness, an 
instance of a want of balance in an otherwise powerful organism. 

Does Determinism Destroy Responsibility ?? is the title of a pam- 
phlet by Dr. Charles Callaway upon the never-ending controversy of 
Free Will. This doctrine is the citadel in which the theologians 
are making their last stand, and it is this doctrine which forms the 

1 Napoleon and England, 1803-1818. A Study from Unprinted Documents. By 
P. Coquelle. Translated from the French by Gordon D. Knox. With an Intro- 
— by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. London: George Bell & Sons. 1904. 


Determinism Destroy Responsibility? By Charles Callaway, D.Sc. Lon- 
don: Watts & Co. 1905. 
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chief obstacle to the progress of the human race. Resting his argu- 
ment upon animal responsibilty, Dr. Callaway has little difficulty in 
showing that it is impossible to draw the line between human and 
animal responsibility which is not destroyed by determinism. 

Urban Police and Sanitary Legislation, 1904,1 by Mr. Frank Noel 
Keen, consists, as its sub-title states, in a ‘‘ Collection of Provisions 
contained in the Local Improvement Acts obtained by English Urban 
District Councils in the year 1904, after consideration by the Police 
and Sanitary Committee of the House of Commons,” In the Session 
of 1904, eleven private Acts of Parliament were passed promoted by 
Urban District Councils, but the regulations dealing with matters 
usually classed as “‘ Police and Sanitary ” are alone treated of here. 
Matters such as street works, tramways, gas, water, electricity, 
finance, and the acquisition of and dealing with lands are omitted. 
Mr. Keen’s object is by this collection of precedents to form a 
guide for those engaged in this class of legislation, and a record of 
the lines upon which such legislation is proceeding. But the work 
is also valuable to the general public, inasmuch as one may learn at 
a glance how far nuisances of various kinds may be subjected to 
legal restrictions and hygienic regulations enforced. For instance, 
Part V. deals with tuberculosis, and sets out the preventive measures 
which have received the sanction of the law. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“No commentary upon Magna Carta has hitherto been written 
from the standpoint of modern research,” says Dr. W. S. McKechnie 
in his Preface to Magna Carta: A Commentary on the Great Charter 
of King John,? which explains, point by point, the sixty-three 
chapters into which that document is divided. This lack of enter- 
prise may be due in part to a natural reluctance to undertake so 
laborious a task, or else suggests tacit acquiescence in Stubb’s 
opinion that ‘the whole of the constitutional history of Eng- 
land is little more than a commentary on Magna Carta.” The 
wealth of new material explored within the last twenty years has 
rendered obsolete the works of Coke and Richard Thomson, pub- 
lished respectively in 1642 and 1829. Valuable as is the elucida- 
tion of Magna Carta contained in M. Charles Bémont’s Preface to 





1 Urban Police and Sanitary Legislation, 1904. Compiled and arranged by Frank 
Noel Keen, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at-Law. Westminster: P. 8. King 
and Sons. 1905. 

2 Magna Curta. A Commentary on the Great Charter of King John. By 
William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. Glasgow: J. Maclehose & Sons. 
1905. 
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his Chartes des Libertés Anglaises (1892), yet it suffers from the 
severe restraints imposed by its author of stating only facts of an 
undisputed nature and leaving theories strictly alone. He has, 

however, performed an important service by insisting upon the close 
mutual connection between the various Chartersof Liberties, fromthat 
of Henry I. down to the confirmation of Edward I., and of subsequent 
kings, His monograph fails, therefore, to explain the numerous ways in 
which these charters are entwined with the whole of English history, 

and merely furnishes a basis for the accurate study of one of their 
more important features. Dr. McKechnie’s exhaustive work con- 

sists of two parts, viz., an ‘‘ Historical Introduction,” and “ Magna 

-Carta: text, translation, commentary.” Strictly speaking, Magna 

Carta has no chapters; all four surviving originals run straight on 

from beginning to end, like other feudal charters, and contain no 

numbers or other indication when one provision ends and another 

begins. Of these four extant original versions, the British Museum 

possesses two, together with the Articles of the Barons. One of 

these was seriously damaged and rendered in parts illegible by the. 
fire that attacked the Cottonian Library in 1731. The remaining 

two are preserved respectively in the Cathedral archives of Lincoln 

and Salisbury. Dr. McKechnie provides an Appendix, consisting of 

documents bearing on the Charter itself, and a select but formidable 

list of authorities referred to. Limitations of space unfortunately 

prevent us from attempting, in any adequate measure, to deal with 

one of the most important contributions to English diplomatics that 

has appeared within the past five years. In conclusion, we may 

perhaps be allowed to call attention to another work by the same 

author, viz., The State and the Individual, an appreciation of which 

has already appeared in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Without some knowledge of history as a whole, it is assuredly 
impossible to view any particular history in its true perspective. 
A General History of the World,| by that most voluminous of 
authors, the late M. Victor Duruy, was a brilliant attempt to supply 
@ want felt by every student.. The main defect, which Professor 
Edwin A, Grosvenor sought to remedy in his revised translations of 
the foregoing work, was the undue prominence given to events 
connected with France by the author, who brought his events down 
to 1848, That the present is a notable improvement on the 
original is a fact which nobody acquainted with the latter would call 
in question. The last quarter of the book—that which covers the 
last fifty years—is wholly due to Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
The story of our globe is traced from the stellar nebule, according 
to Laplace’s hypothesis, down to 1902. Too little space, however, 
has been given to the ancient history of the Hast, eight pages being 


1A General History of the World. By Victor Duruy. Translated from the 
French, thoroughly revised, by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of Modern Govern- 
ments and their Administrations in Amhert College. London: Dean & Son. 
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the maximum space afforded individually for China, India, Egypt, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, the Hebrews, the Medes and Persians. Twenty- 
seven maps. 

The contents of Zhe American Historical Review! for January 
fall under three divisions: articles, documents and reviews of books. 
Of the first-named that on “ Materials in British Archives for 
American Colonial History,” by Mr. Charles M. Andrews, is probably 
the most valuable, as being the result of the first systematic attempt 
to discover the extent and importance of the sources here to hand. 
The bulk of the materials are preserved at the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum, the Privy Council Office, the Royal Institution, 
and the Public Record Office; but of the minor collections the 
Bibliotheca Pepysiana at Magdalene College, Cambridge, contains 
one unique volume, viz., copies by Samuel Wiseman, “ principal 
clerk to the Honourable Commissioners ” who were sent to Virginia 
in 1676-1677, of all documents connected with the work of that 
body. At the Record Office the scope of the material is not even 
known to the officials in charge. Next in importance comes Mr. 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s article entitled ‘The Policy of France 
toward the Mississippi Valley in the Period of Washington 
Adams.” This falls into three main periods: (1) The unsuccessful 
attempt to outrival England as mistress of this region during the 
colonial era ; (2) the alliance with the United States in order to 
disrupt the British Empire in the American War for Independence ; 
(8) the efforts to render the United States subservient to France, 
and to rebuild French power in the interior of North America, 
ending with the cession of Louisiana. The reviews display all those 
qualities of erudition and independence which we are accustomed to 
look for in this admirable “ quarterly.” 

Bygones Worth Remembering,? by that veteran agitator and 
reformer, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, consists of personal reminis- 
cences which in the author’s opinion point a moral and are there- 
fore worth preserving. In his outspoken and candid criticism of 
men and matters Mr. Holyoake will doubtless revive many almost 
forgotten controversies, but since from his great age he is fre- 
quently the only survivor, and from his intimate connection pecu- 
liarly fitted to speak, we of the younger generation are grateful for a 
truthful record of the inner history of some of the great fights for 
social amelioration, liberty of conscience, and freedom of the subject. 
In these reminiscences we have glimpses of men and women who 
were foremost in letters or politics in the Victorian age. George 
Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Dr. Joseph Parker, Cobden, Bright, 
Harriet Martineau, “the three Newmans,” Mazzini, Garibaldi, 

1 The American Historical Review. Vol. x. No. 2, London: The Macmillan 
Company. 


2 Bygones Worth Remembering. By George Jacob Holyoake. Two Vole. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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Disraeli, Gladstone, John Stuart Mill, Tom Hughes, Joseph Cowen, 
Bradlaugh and Herbert Spencer. It is with special interest that 
we read that it was at the house of Dr. John Chapman in the 
Strand, when George Eliot was sub-editor of the WESTMINSTER 
REviEw, that Herbert Spencer met the leading American and Enuro- 
pean thinkers and writers. It was here, says: Mr. Holyoake, that 
Spencer became known to men of mark in America, who made his 
fame known before his own countrymen had recognised his genius. 
‘Tf it was England who ‘raised’ Mr. Spencer, it was America that 
discovered him.” Mr. Holyoake is not one of those who consider that 
democracy has proved a failure. It is true that up to the present 
to a large extent those who owed their vote to the extension of the 
franchise voted for those who had always refused them this’ privi- 
lege, but on the other hand democracy has never yet been tried. 
Educational facilities have not kept pace with the times; electoral 
facilities exist in name rather than in fact ; and plural voting has an 
influence which is not even yet realised as it should be by the Liberal 
leaders. Even George Eliot wrote, ‘‘Ignorant power comes in 
the end to the same as wicked power.” ‘Ignorant power,” says 
Mr. Holyoake, can be instructed, and experience may teach it ; but 
the “ wicked power” has an evil purpose, intelligently fixed and 
implacably determined. ‘To the agnostic Mr. Holycake’s lifelong 
struggle against orthodoxy will prove especially interesting. That 
one who had laboured so long in the interests of co-operative enter- 
prise should be so studiously ignored as Mr. Holyoake was at the 
Jubilee of the Rochdale Pioneers seems almost incredible, did we 
not remember that the members have departed from their early 
principle of co-operative labour. When men forget their principles 
they may easily forget their benefactors. It makes us none the less 
indignant, however, at this slight upon a “grand old reformer.” 
Those who know Mr. Holyoake will need no inducement to read 
these pages, and to those who know him not we can only advise 
them not to miss a part of their political education. The work is 
somewhat lacking in arrangement, and there are several repetitions 
to which the publisher’s reader might have drawn the attention of 
the author. To have produced it at all in his eighty-eighth year is 
a feat of which many more fashionable and younger writers might 
have been proud. 








Contemporary Literature: 


BELLES LETTRES. 


The Redemption of Damien Gier, by Winefride Trafford-Taunton, 
though written in a pleasant style, and abounding in strong situa- 
tions, suffers from loose construction and a tangled plot. Damien 
Gier came into the world somewhat before his due time, his mother 
having, a few hours previously, been terrified by the onslaught of a 
huge panther, which was shot when about to spring upon her. It 
not only communicated a share of its ferocity to the child, but also 
caused it to be born blind and remain so for the period customary 
with animals of that species. Had the author consulted any stan- 
dard work on embryology, she would have considerably modified 
hey views on “ maternal impressions.” This technical error need 
not, however, mar the reader’s enjoyment of a story which is cer- 
tainly not composed on conventional lines. 

The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Vol. iv., Miscellaneous 
Pieces,? range from mere occasional addrssses to lengthy and serious 
essays, some of which, like Character, for instance, are equal to his 
earliest and best work. A few—for instance, The Senses and the Soul, 
the editorial preface to the Dial, and the essay on Saadi—are now 
for the first time reprinted. The original text has been strictly 
followed throughout, many important paragraphs having been 
omitted in the official American edition, the effect of which was to 
render the matter at times unintelligible. 

Portuguese Self-Taught,> by Senhor E. de Cunha, should do much 
towards familiarising Englishmen with a beautiful language that, in 
the days of Katharine of Braganza, enjoyed some vogue at Court. 
Its utility in our increasing business relations both with Portugal 
and the Portuguese domains oversea has hitherto been insufficiently 
recognised by the British. In addition to the features common to 
all the later editions of this series, a page is devoted to motoring 
phrases. We would suggest that in his next edition Senhor E. da 
Cunha should append a chapter of terms and phrases used in 
connection with the wine trade. But the work as it stands is 
excellent ; indeed, in respect of phonetics and grammar, we do not 
think it could be bettered. By the addition of Rowmanian, the 
group of Romanic languages would be theoretically complete. 

The Renaissance scholars who lectured on Greek at the English 
Universities pronounced the language as they had heard it from the 
lips of native teachers, and their pronunciation was not only practically 


1 The Redemption of Damien Gier. By Winefride Trafford-Taunton. London : 
Digby Long & Co. 1904. 

* The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Vol. iv. ‘‘ Miscellaneous Pieces.” Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons. 1905. 

> Portuguese Self-Taught. By E. da Cunha, London: E, Marlborough & Co. 
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identical with that current in present-day Athens, but also 
essentially different from that which has been taught in English 
schools since the Reformation Settlement. Although, during the 
past twenty years, English scholars have been led to admit that the 
pronunciation of Latin—especially with regard to the vowels——as 
taught in the majority of English schools, has nothing to recommend 
it except its insularity, yet the late Professor Blackie was almost 
alone in stigmatising as barbaric the English conception of Greek 
phonetics. Greek (Modern) Self-Taught,, by Kyrios Nicolaos 
Anastassio, is, in every respect, an admirable handbook of the 
language. A great effort is being made to purge the modern 
speech from the barbarisms that crept into it during the days of 
bondage, and to restore it to its prinstine form. Where two — 
exist, both the literary and the colloquial are given. Thus, “ 

horse” is &¢ trmoc, with which is bracketed & adAoyo; “ alat 

dwoe («paci), &. A novel and most useful feature is the 
iuclusion of a list of Archeological terms. As the pronunciation of 
every word in the vocabularies and dialogues is clearly given, 
travellers in Greece should find little difficulty in laying the solid 
foundations of a complete mastery of Greek as spoken by all classes 
of society. Perhaps in his next edition the author will enhance 
the utility of this manual by a page or two of specimens of written, 
in contradistinction to printed, Greek. 





POETRY. 


To the world at large M. Frédéric Passy is known as a publicist 
of distinction, who, for his life-long labours in the cause of peace, 
was bracketed with M. Dumont in the Nobel Prize of 1901. Up 
to now his poetic gifts, which are of no mean order, were unrecog- 
nised outside the charmed circle of his kinsfolk and friends. In 
Feuilles Eparses* are garnered the scattered leaves from the book of 
a life that has reached the patriarchal age of four-score years and 
three. Its contents can hardly be better summarised than in the 
dedication to his children and grand-children : “Certain pages will 
make even the gravest among you smile, perchance laugh; others 
will make even the youngest and most giddy of you dream, and 
perhaps cast a gloom on your brows and bring moisture to your eyes,” 
Even in his Juvenilia the note of sadness is struck, as in L’ Absence : 

1 Greek (Modern) Self-Taught. By Nicolaos Anastassion. London: E. Marl- 
borough & Co, 1904. 


2 Feuilles Eparses (1840-1904). Par Frédéric Passy. Paris: Société rancaise 
d’Imprimerie et de Librairie. 1904. 
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“Tis ont passé, ces jours d’ivresse, 
Comme un songe doux et ne trompeur, 
Qui s’evanouit et ne laisse 
Que le regret et la douleur.” 


These were but April showers as compared with the drear winter 
rain which, in Zn Sept Mois, made 1898 for him l’année terrible : 


* C’est trop vraiment ; quel crime avons-nous done commis 
Pour nous voir en sept mois ravir ainsi deux fils ? 


Si, du sein d’un repos par nos pleurs attristé, 
Quelque chose de vous jusqu’é nous peut descendre, 
Ah! de notre vieillesse, enfants, prenez pitié!” 


Recette du Biscuit de Savoie hardly lends itself to quotations; but 
is with Les Faisans du Président, certainly one of the most graceful 
examples of his lighter vein. M. Passy’s translations from Petrarch 
and the less-known Latin classics are as charming as they are 
scholarly. His Questions Economiques et Politiques bear on the subject 
of Protection. In conclusion, we may perhaps be allowed sincerely 
to congratulate the author on having preserved to a green old agethe 
ideals of his youth : 


“‘ Oui, j'ai quatre-vingts ans; et pourtant j’aime encore 
Tout de qu’aux jours lointains de mes vingt ans j’aimais.” 
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